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Even after 21 years of Card Clothing and Reed Making,. 


o we would not be so unreasonable as to claim that this alone 
7. is sufficient reason why you should favor us with your 


we business. We have proven that our 


Card Clothing 


ranks with the BEST obtainable ANYWHERE in performance, wearing qual- 


ity, and economy, and the fact that it is made right here at your door, should 


induce you to give it more than ordinary consideration. 


Twenty-one years of successful operation in some of the best known mills in 


the South, testifies to the worth of this product. 


We Make Quality Reeds for Cotton, Rayon, Silk and Wool. 


Also Make and Repair Expansion Combs Both Spring and Positive 


Help the South By Trading With 


Southern Concerns 


Alphabetical Index to Advertisers Page 19 
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SOUTH 
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| Charlotte Manufacturing Co. 
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The New and Improved 
Eclipse 
Yarn Cleaner 


You are looking at a picture of the “‘New 
and Improved Eclipse Yarn Cleaner.” This 
small and sturdy device can be attached to 
most “Makes” of yarn winding machines. 
Its purpose is to remove “Trash” from 
cotton yarn. which the carding process 


The best 


month to 
install new | 


rings is 
when your frames 


July 21, 1932 


NEED them ! 


lf you hesitate to start new rings in summer, we can refer 
you to plenty of superintendents who have done and are 
doing it with entire satisfaction. The imaginary troubles 
you might have could not be as bad as the real troubles 
you know you'll have if you “run to death” rings that 
should be changed NOW! Specify DIAMOND FINISH. 
Their new high polish aids easy starting in any weather. 


Whitinsville 


_SPINNING 


NG CO. 


failed to remove. It cleans yarn cleaner 
than double carding and removes impeér- 4 hat yo should know a ut 
fections caused by bad spinning. S R C S 
‘ 
The Eclipse Yarn Cleaner is fast becom- ; | 
ing standard equipment in many spinning : 
‘ 
plants. It automatically insures ay spin- W wil 
ning plant a “Finer and Better’ product }| and finishing processes offer many problems in the use of 
o gerys ) 4 starches, dextrines and gums. The selection of the proper 
ak irty < rash arn clean 
by making » ty ind Tra y yarn clea t products is of great importance. Listed below are selected 
and ‘‘Clean’”’ yarn cleaner. “| products available for the purposes and conditions of exact- 
ing textile manufacturers. 

Every spinner of SALE yarn ™ These starches, dextrines and gums are manufactured by 
should be equipped with “The t carefully controlled and standardized methods.. Purity and 
Wy Cle uniformity are guaranteed. Economy and efficiency are 
yarn Uleaner. attested by the constantly increasing number of users who 

hl are getting satisfactory results. 

On request our representa- 

tive will call and give you com- ° EAGLE TWO STAR 
plete information. ~ FOXHEAD EAGLE THREE STAR 
~ EAGLE FOUR STAR 
- THICK BOILING STARCHES 
ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, INC. = BUFFALO 
Cc, P. SPECIAL FAMOUS N. 
Elmira, N. Y. DEXTRINES 
~ WHITE DARK CANARY 
= CANARY BRITISH GUM 
IMPORTANT 
~ Our research department will be glad to 
bi furnish additional information re garding 
- the types and uses of these and other 
| ° products as applied to the special needs of 
the Textile Industry. Write to— 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
" 17 Battery Place New York City 
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Mills and Wholesalers Plan 
Selective Selling 


goods were made at a meeting in New York between 
representatives of about 200 dry goods wholesalers 
and manufacturers from all parts of the country. 

Under the plan, details of which are to be worked out 
later, each manufacturer is to select a wholesaler who 
shall handle his product to the exclusion of competitive 
lines and the manufacturer is to guarantee the whole- 
saler against underselling in the territory. 

The tendency to eliminate the middleman, which has 
been pronounced for the past several years, has added to 
the selling costs of the manufacturers, it was brought out 
at the meeting, which was called for the purpose of de- 
veloping a better merchandising policy between mills and 
wholesalers. The willingness of manufacturers to return 
to distribution through wholesalers is — as very 
significant. 


The purpose of the meeting was explained by Owen 
Coogan, vice-president of the Appalachian Mills, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., one of the largest manufacturers of under- 
wear in the country. 

“The plan which we have drawn up has purposely 

been made broad enough so that diversion from it for 
its betterment could be made,” Mr. Coogan said, “and 
the final plan may be far different from that presented 
to you today. If it isn’t it will be because you have 
thought of something better.” 
. The group voted to recommend to the institute that 
its director-general name a committee of wholesalers to 
sit in with the manufacturers’ committee and go over the 
plan in detail, to adjust, point by point, whatever differ- 
ences may be thought necessary as a result of yesterday’s 
discussion. Committees also were asked to consider the 
detailed adaptations by each of several branches of the 
industry. 

“What is the difference between a manufacturer and 
a wholesaler?” asked Mr. Coogan, who proceeded to 
answer his own question by the paradoxical statement 
that there is no fundamental difference. ‘The trouble 
is that the wholesaler thinks he is a buyer—and he is 
not. The word ‘buyer’ as applied to the modern whole- 
saler is a misnomer—he is rather a selector of the needs 
of the ultimate consumer, who is himself the only real 
buyer. Think over the outstanding successfull men in 
dry goods wholesaling in the past several years, and if 
vou think about them you will realize that primarily 
they were sellers—even though they may have borne the 
title of ‘buyer.’ 

“If a man is a buyer, why doesn’t he profit from the 


Pca for a system of selective distribution of dry 


buyer’s market of today? ‘The wholesaler has always 
made his best—and often his only—profit, in what was 
termed a seler’s market. 

“The manufacturer’s responsibility forces merchandise 
carries all down through each degree of merchandising— 
for the protection of the consumer. For we can mold and 
we can guide the consumer’s choice, but we cannot make 
it. 

“Someone at: today’s meeting asked why all forms of 
distribution could not be reached. Let me tell you that 
if a wholesaler admits that the world is not his field—if 
he admits any limitations, either of territory or. class of 
customer—or any limitation of his ability to serve the 
consumer of merchandise, then there need be no more 


meetings, for the wholesaler is doomed. But I don’t 


believe that any wholesaler admits any such thing. 
Neither do most manufacturers believe it. 


“There came to this gathering today 70 wholesalers, 
representing more than 50 wholesale houses; and 113 
manufacturers representing more than 85 manufacturing 
plants. Their presence is a confession of faith—faith 
in the future of wholesale distribution, faith in their 
future ability to sell through that kind of distribution. 

“As for the large department stores, no department 
store in the country exists which is not run on cold- 
blooded methods. The man who cannot produce must 
step aside. Any department store man will recognize 
that carrying merchandise to give service is an expense. 
Such mills as sell direct assume it. Is there any reason, 
then, why the wholesaler cannot do it? Surely it costs 
the wholesaler less to carry my merchandise together 
with twenty or thirty other lines than it will cost me to 
do it. 

“The program presented to you is susceptible of wide 
interpretation. It is a start—something upon which you 
can build—and it’s broad enough to remain the backbone 
of any future plan you may develop. 

“The slogan of the 90s was ‘Competition is the life of 
trade.’ The slogan today should be a paraphrase of 
that old one—‘Co-operation is the life of trade.’ If 
you'll permit me to be religious for a moment, let me 
say that selfishness has brought every downfall in his- 
tory—whether of individual, business firm, nation, race 
or entire people, beginning with that first sin in the Gar- 
den of Eden, which was essentially an act of selfishness. 

“The time has come for manufacturer and wholesaler 
to get away from selfishness—to become partners, and 
to step into that future which is waiting to follow de- 
pression, 
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Dyeing Cotton and Silk Hosiery 


BYJ OSEPH GOODAVAGE. 


INCE the advent of the short skirt, the sinisbabtinee 
o: full-fashioned hosiery has increased to such an 

extent that at the present time it is considered one 
_ of the leading industries in the textile field. Twenty-five 
years ago, the dyeing of hosiery consisted of the produc- 
tion of a few staple colors such as tan, black, gray and 
white. A few years later, in 1914, we find the dyer 
applying such colors as Copenhagen, wistaria, night blue, 
tango, etc. With the introduction of the short skirt these 
colors were replaced with the various flesh and the sun- 
tanned tones of the present day. 


At the present time the various sun-tanned tones are 
enjoying a popular demand and probably will continue 
so for quite a period. Due to the improvements in the 
knitting machines and also to the fineness of the silk used, 
the dyer has witnessed the introduction of a better knit 
article and of a finer quality. In order to maintain the 
quality of the improved hosiery, the present day dyer is 
compelled to be extremely careful in processing it. 


Stytes or Cotton-Sirk 


According to weight, the cotton-silk hosiery is classi- 
fied into three groups or styles: chiffon (net, mesh in- 
cluded), semi-service weight, service weight. The chif- 
fon style, an average type of which would be a five- 
thread, represents the lightest weight stocking in popular 
demand. This style weighs about one pound to the 
dozen pair, in the undegummed state. The foot of this 
style of stocking is usually constructed of plaited mercer- 
ized cotton and silk in the toe, heel, and.in the sole. The 
inside of the welt, in most cases, is plain mercerized cot- 
ton, the leg being silk. 


The semi-service weight is made of a heavier silk yarn. 
A seven-thread stocking can be taken as a representative 
of this style. The service weight, the heaviest of the 
three styles, of which, comparatively speaking, less of it 
finds its way to the dye house as the demand for it is 
not so great. 


On arriving at the job dye house, the shattclinie are 
weighed and counted, and are then placed i in latticed bins 
lined with cloth or heavy paper. These bins are in a 
room separated from the dyehouse proper. This room 
should be located away from the drug room so that there 


is no possibility of dye specks dropping on the stored 
stockings. 


At the present time there are three methods in use for 
dyeing cotton-silk hosiery: first, the two-bath method, in 
which the stockings are first degummed and then dyed 
in a separate bath; second, single-bath method, where the 


de-gumming and the dyeing takes place in one operation; 


third, acid-method. 


After the stockings are removed from the storage bins 
they are separated into the various sizes. They are 
placed in knitted mesh bags made of soft spun cotton. 
A numbered brass pin is attached to each bag to keep 
track of its contents. 


The bags are then loaded into the compartments of 


the boiling-off or de-gumming machine which is charged 
with a boiling olive oil soap solution. The amount of 


*Paper presented before the Alumni Association of the Phila- 
delphia Textile School. 


soap used is usually 25-30.per cent of bar soap, or 10-12 
be cent of chips, on the weight of the material. 


THE DEGUMMING OPERATION 


The de-gumming operation usually requires one and 
one-quarter to one and one-half hours’ treatment. Thé 
length of treatment depending on the condition of the 
bath, and on the type of material. This time can be 
lessened by increasing the alkalinity of the soap solution 
by means of soda-ash or sodium phosphate. Excessive 
amounts of these alkalies should be avoided, as they have 
a tendency to yellow the silk and, at the same time, of 
imparting a harsh feel to it. If used in large amounts 
they will weaken the silk. : 


By using two soap baths, first a strong one which is 
then followed by a weaker one, the operation of boiling- 
off is shortened. The presence of a scum in the de-gum- 
ming bath can be avoided, sometimes, by the use of. a 
good emulsifying oil together with the soap. In place 


of soap, about 10 per cent of a good grade of boil-off can 
be employed. 


The speed of the machine should be so regulated as 
to prevent the stockings from knotting and yet to allow 
the scouring solution to penetrate the tight places. If 
run too fast, there will be a tendency to cause an exces- 
sive amount of friction in the bags and this will lead to 
the splitting of the Silk filaments producing a chafed 
effect. Due to the cramped condition, which retards the 
penetration of the de-gumming solution, the plaited por- 
tions of the stockings and the silk along the seams are the 
last to be boiled off. When these portions are free of 
gum it is a safe assurance that the body of the stocking 
is boiled off. Prolonged boiling, even in a neutral soap 
solution, due chiefly to the mechanical agitations of the 
material, results in a splitting of the silk filaments which 
in turn gives a dulled appearance to the stocking. 

Where hard water is used in de-gumming, the dyer 
labors under a handicap. It is almost an impossible task 
to de-gum the material and have it free from insoluble 
soaps. These soaps are formed by the interaction of the 
fatty acids in the soap with the metallic salts of the hard 
water. In the de-gumming bath in the presence of a 
strong soap solution these soaps are held in a fine state 
of division, and therefore do not adhere to the material. 
It is in the rinsing, following the de-gumming, where the 
real danger lies. During the rinsing operation where the 
soap is in a diluted condition, with the continual addition 
of hard water, the conditions become ideal for forming 
these insoluble soap curds. The curds are of a sticky 
nature and will cling to hosiery and when carried into 


the dyebath prevent the proper ‘penetration of the dye- 
liquor. 


During the boiling-off it is advisable to allow the soap 
solution to overflow the machine a few times. This 
changes the surface of the scouring solution and carries 
off the suspended scum. When the stockings are prop- 
erly de-gummed, warm water is allowed to flow into the 
bottom of the machine while the stockings are in motion. 
The excess is drained through the overflow pipe or allow- 
ed to flow over the machine. Water is flowed in until 
all of the soap is rinsed from the material. If the scour- 
ing liquor is allowed to drain down through the material 
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the latter acts as a filtering medium and retains some of 
the dirt and scum. Where the dyehouse is equipped 
with a water softener, then the dyer is assured of zero 
water. This practically eliminates his boil-off troubles. 
The de-gumming and rinsing being completed, the mate- 
rial is removed from the machine. The bags are opened 
and the stockings are “shaken out’ ‘to remove tangles. 
After separating into the different lots to be dyed, the 
bags are taken to the dyeing machines. 


MACHINERY IN DYEING 
The machinery employed in dyeing is of two types: 


the rotary and the paddle type. Good results can be 


obtained by using either. Each type having its advan- 
tages and disadvantages for different work. If the rotary 
type is used, it is first filled to’the: proper level with 
water heated to 140 degrees F. The bags of hosiery are 
then placed in the compartments of the cylinder which is 
then allowed to run for ten minutes in order to insure a 
proper wetting out of the material. At the end of this 
period the dye solution is added through the feeding 
arrangement, which should be equipped with a fine screen 
filter to catch any undissolved dye. 

The steam is then turned on and the dye solution is 
brought to the boil in twenty minutes. After boiling for 
twenty minutes, 5 to 10 per cent of Glauber’s salt is 
added, the steam is cut off and the material is allowed to 
work in a cooling bath for about fifteen minutes. The 
machine is then stopped, a stocking is removed, after a 
thorough rinsing it is dried on the form and compared 
with the sample. Theoretically, if the dye formula is 
accurate and if all calculations are without error, then 


the dyer should produce lot after lot accurately matched. 


Every practical dyer has been taught by experience 
that it usually takes more than one sampling, and only 
by one or more additions of dye is the shade matched to 
the sample. If, by chance, the shade is matched after 
the first sampling and if this is followed by another one, 
then the dyer usually attributes it to an act of Provi- 
dence. In these days of job dyeing where the lots arriv- 
ing in the dyehouse are small and the dyer is forced to 
dye them in a machine that was built to hold twice as 
much, it is indeed a miracle if the shade is matched on 
the first sampling. When the dyeing is completed, the 
material is rinsed thoroughly, hydro-extracted to remove 
the surplus of water and is then ready for the finishing 
room. 

OF DYESTUFFS _ 

The dyestuffs suitable for dyeing of cotton-silk hosiery 
can be divided into three groups: first, dyes that dye the 
cotton and leave the silk un-dyed; second, dyes that dye 
both fibres to the same depth, or nearly so; third, dyes 
that color the silk and leave the cotton un-dyed. 

The first and second groups are known as substantive 
or cotton dyes. The third group includes the silk colors 
or the neutral dyeing acid dyes. The dyer’s formula is 
usually made up of dyes belonging to either two of the 


_ above classes or from all three. The number of dyes in 


a formula might number four or five, and then again it 
might contain as high as ten, depending on the shade 
required. Like the medical doctor, who understands the 
effect of certain medicines on his patient under different 


- conditions, so the dyer must be able to prescribe for the 


different ills encountered in dyeing hosiery. He must 
select dyes that work evenly, that penetrate thoroughly, 
that do not change under storing conditions, and dyes 
that possess the requisite fastness to laundering. In addi- 
tion, he must be able to obtain a good match on the 
cotton and the silk in a reasonable length of time, with- 
out over-working the material. | 
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SINGLE-BATH METHOD 


In this method the stockings are de-gummed and dyed 
in one operation. After the stockings are properly 
bagged they are placed in the dyeing machine which 
contains the requisite amount of water and about 10 per 
cent of boil-off on the weight of the material. 


The bath is heated to 140 degrees F. and the stockings 
are worked at this temperature for a period of five or 
ten minutes until they are thoroughly wet-out, especially 
the seams and other tight portions. The dyes are next 
added and the temperature is brought to the boil in 
about twenty minutes. After boiling one-half hour, the 
steam is cut off, the requisite amount of Glaubber’s salt 
is added, and the dyeing is allowed to continue in a 
cooling bath for twenty to thirty minutes. 


A stocking is then removed, dried, and compared to 
the sample. When the dyeing is completed, warm water 
is flowed into the machine in order to remove any scum 
from the surface of the dyebath. The bath is then 
drained, and the material is thoroughly rinsed with cold 
water. The alkalinity of the dyebath, due to the boil- 
off oil, retards the dyeing of the silk to a certain extent, 
necessitating the use of more dye than when the two- 
bath method is used. In light and medium colors the 
cost of the extra dye required is offset by the labor 
saved. 


The alkaline nature of the bath retards the dyeing of — 
the cotton allowing the dyes to go on evenly and pene- 


trating the seams. The fastness to washing of material 


dyed by this method, especially if certain neutral-dyeing 
acid dyes are used on the silk, is poorer than that. ob- 
tained by the two-bath method. Due to the shorter 
time required to complete the dyeing by this method | 
there is less handling of the material and the possibility 
of “chafing” is cut to a minimum. This method is rap- 
idly gaining in favor among dyers who at one time 
strongly favored the two-bath method. 


This method is the least used in dyeing cotton-silk 
hosiery. When properly controlled it requires fewer dyes, 
and in some cases the dyeings obtained are faster to 
washing than those obtained by the other methods. When 
substantive dyes are used to make up the major portion 
of the formula best results are obtained by selecting 
those that exhaust at about the sae speed. 

In practically all dyeings the use of silk dyes must be 
resorted to in order to balance the shade of the silk to 
the cotton. Generally speaking, all substantive dyes in . 
the presence of acid in the dyebath, behave like neutral 
dyeing acid dyes. Even the dyes that leave the silk 
white from a Glauber’s salts bath will, on the addition 
of acid, dye the silk. 

MetuHop oF DYEING 


The well de-gummed material is put into the machine 
which is filled with water at 140 degrees F. The cylin- 
der is run for ten minutes, and then the dye is added. 
The bath is then brought to the boil in twenty minutes, 
the salt is added and the boiling is continued for ten 
minutes. The steam is then cut off and when the tem- 
perature of the bath drops to 180 degrees F., 1 to 2 per 
cent of acetic acid is added. The acid should be highly 
diluted and added to the dyebath in several portions. 

The cotton portions of the stockings should be up. to 
shade, or nearly so, when the acid is added, for the rea- 
son that once the dyebath becomes acid, most of the dye 
then favors the silk, After dyeing around 180 degrees 
F. for fifteen to twenty minutes, the lot is sampled and 
the necessary additions of silk dyes are added if required. 
If the cotton is heavier than the silk, by raising the tem- 
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perature of the bath, the cotton gradually loses color 
which the silk will then pick up. If too much substan- 
tive dye is taken up by the silk, boiling in the bath which 
is made slightly alkaline will remove the excess. 
PRESENT STYLES CALL FOR DE-LUSTERING 


The present fad for a dull appearing silk stocking has 
brought into the dyehouse many compounds by which 
this effect can be applied from the rinse bath have proved 
the most economical to the dyer. The greater portion of 
these compounds consist of an insoluble salt together 
with starch or a similar product. When a substance of 
this nature is used in the bath the starch acts as a sus- 


pending agent for the salt and at the same time binds it 
to the silk. 


Regardless of how carefully the dyer treats the re-dyes, 
the stockings lose and never gain in strength. With this 
thought in mind, the manufacturer should always look 


for an increased number of seconds in re-dyed material. — 


In nearly all cases the material sent in to be re-dyed is of 
a darker shade than the sample. This means that some 
or all of the color must be removed, or stripped. 


TREATMENTS USED IN STRIPPING 


Where part of the color is to be removed a treatment 
in a boiling bath containing from 5 to 10 per cent of 
boil-off, on the weight of the material, will do the work. 
One or two per cent of sodium phosphate can also be 
used for the same purpose. After stripping, the bath is 
dropped and the material is rinsed, then re-dyed. 

This method is resorted to where the dye must be 
completely removed, or nearly so. 
today, sodium hydrosulphite, if added in a water solution, 
reacts with the metal, coating it with a black sulphide. 
This can be prevented by keeping the solution slightly 
alkaline by means of soda-ash. The well wet out mate- 
rial is entered into the bath containing from 1 to 2 per 
cent of sodium hydrosulphite and about 11% per cent of 
soda-ash. The temperature is usually around 140 de- 
grees F., gradually raised to 180 degrees—190 degrees 
F., and maintained at this point until completed. After 
a thorough rinsing, in order to remove the last traces of 
hydrosulphite, the stockings are soaped at 150 degrees F. 
with 3 to 5 per cent of soap. They are then rinsed and 
re-dyed. 

METHODs FOR BLEACHING oF HosIERY 


Bleaching of hosiery can be done by the two-bath 
method, where the stockings are first de-gummed and 
then bleached in a solution of hydrogen peroxide, made 
slightly alkaline with sodium silicate. These two oper- 
ations can be combined, resulting in a great saving of 
time. This is known as the single-bath method. 

For 100 pounds of material use 10-15 pounds of boil- 
off oil, 5 gallons of hydrogen peroxide (17 volume) and 
3-4 to 1 gallon of sodium silicate. The machine is first 
_ filled with water at 140 degrees F., the boil-off oil is 
then added, and after working the material for 5 minutes 
the remainder of the chemicals are added. The temper- 
ature is then raised to 200 degrees to 205 degrees F., and 
maintained at this temperature until the operation is 
completed. Rins thoroughly with warm water, then tint 
the cotton and silk with a mixture of direct blue for 
cotton and a neutral-dyeing blue or green for the silk. 


Inventive Minds 


New York.—People who have been looking for a tape- 
worm trap, an air-cooled rocking chair, goggles for their 
chickens, bullets that shoot around corners, or even a 

device for creating and maintaining dimples, are herewith 


In the machines used . 
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referred to the United States Patent Office where speci- 
fications of such articles are on file, duly stamped with 
the Government’s approval. 


Two men have pried into the Patent Office records 
and out of their labors has come a compilation of strange 
inventions, which will be published here tomorrow under 
the title, “Beware of Imitations.” 


The contrivances have been designed for a wide variety 
of problems. There is, for example, a combination gro- 
cer’s package, greater, slicer and mouse and fly trap. A> 
balloon propelled by harnessed eagles or vultures, pat- 
ented in 1887, is pictured and described. There is a 
wreckless railroad train, which functions by the simple 
device of having tracks on top of the cars and ramps at 
either end, so that if another train comes along, it will 
run up over the top and down again. 


Two methods of awakening the commuter are includ- 
ed. One is an alarm clock attachment which squirts 
water on the sleeper’s neck, while the other drops 80 or 
90 wooden blocks in his face. 


A self-tipping derby hat, patented in 1896, contains a 
mechanism in the crown. The gentleman, when the lady 
approaches, bows slightly, whereupon his hat tips by 
itself, leaving his arms free, presumably, to fight off wild 
beasts. | 


An electric bedbug exterminator is so designed as to 
‘kill or startle” the bug, in which case “it will more than 
likely change its mind and return in the direction whence 
it came.” | 


In 1868 a novel idea on coffins was born. It has a 
turret at the head, extending to the surface of the ground, 
and is equipped with a small ladder for climbing out and 
a bell for attracting attention in case the occupant hap- 
pens to be buried prior to demise. . 


The problem of shooing horses and cows off railroad 
tracks was solved in 1884 when a patent was issued for 
a locomotive attachment which throws a stream of hot 
water some distance ahead, thereby scalding the animals 
and warning them to stand their distance. 


The tapeworm trap, patented in 1854, is attached to a 
string and swallowed, whereupon, in the inventor’s words, 
“the worm seized the bait and its head is caught in the 
trap.” All that remain to be done is to pull the string. 


The air-cooled rocking chair is equipped with bellows 
beneath the seat and a snake-headed pipe running up the 
back and out over the rocker’s head, so that he gets puffs 
of air on his scalp with each rock. And an improved 
foot-warmer consists of two tubes extending to a single 
mouthpiece through which the sleeper breathes his warm 
breath onto his heels. 


Complaint Is Dismissed 


Washington,—A complaint charging the Textile Bag 
Manufacturers’ Association of Detroit with suppressing 
competition in the sale of cotton, flour, meal and feed 
bags was dismissed by the Federal Trade Commission. 

The commission said the dismissal was ordered because 
the association had abandoned the practices upon which 
an investigation was initiated. 

The order affects the following member companies, 
among others: Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills, Atlanta; 
Millheiser Bag Company, of Richmond, Va.; Morgan & 
Hamilton Co., of Nashville; Crystal Springs Bleachery 
Company, of Chickamauga, Ga.; Werthan Bag Company, 
Nashville; Mente & Co., Inc., New Orleans, and the Har- 
din Bag Company, of New Orleans. 
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Southern Textile Exposition 
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Textile Hall = 
= = 
s = Greenville ; South Carolina = 
Tr = 

= October 17 to 22 inclusive = 
a = = 
y = | = 
y = HE proportion of. American citizens to each active cotton = 
. = spindle is nearly double that which existed in 1920. — = 
: & Then there were thirty-four million active spindles with = 
a = one hundred and five million inhabitants. In 1932 there are =| 
€ = twenty-five million active spindles with one hundred and twenty = 

= million people. To put it differently: Twelve years ago there = 
a were 3 consumers to each spindle, while today there are 5. = 
d = | If we have faith in the stability of our country, we must = 
\- = believe there will be an early improvement in business. Textiles = 

= should be bringing better prices soon. Next to agriculture and 2 
d = the distribution of food the textile industry is most important. = 
; = People must have clothing, bedding, towels, and other things = 
a = made of yarn and cloth. | = 

= The shops producing machinery, accessories and supplies 
a = will keep in touch with Southern cotton, silk, rayon and worsted = 
: = mills, and dyeing, bleaching and finishing establishments by | =| 
, = exhibiting at the Southern Textile Exposition. = 
. = We will mail passes to presidents, treasurers, superintend- = 
% = ents, master mechanics, department heads, and other employees = 
d = of Southern plants. Exhibitors will distribute thousands of = 
e = complimentary tickets. | = 

— = 
n = = 

Special railroad rates and Pullman = 

= car service have been arranged. = 

pa = 
= | = 
= = 
d = : | = 

: Textile Hall Corporation ; 
= = 
h = Greenville South Carolina = 
y = = 
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The Cotton Outlook 


(By Bond, McEnany & Co.) 


the greater part of the American cotton belt, serv-: 


1) URING the first week of July rainy weather over 


ing at once to stimulate rapid boll weevil multipli- 
cation and to foster the growth of grass and weeds in 
the fields, as well as to promote an over-luxuriant and 
sappy growth of the cotton plants themselves, caused a 
continuance of the advance in the cotton market which 
began about the middle of June and carried the price 
level a little more than a cent a pound above the low 
point of the season touched on June 10. This advance, 
however, was not fully maintained, but was succeeded 
early this week by a natural downward reaction amount- 
ing to about one-half of the ground just gained, this 
behavior of the market being attributable in part to the 
advent of clear, warm weather over most of the South, 
with its implication of a lessened rate of weevil propaga- 
tion, and in.part to the indisposition manifested by 
domestic and foreign spinners to purchase any substan- 
tial quantity of cotton at rising prices. In fact, owing 
to the relatively small amount of spinners’ buying during 


the recent advance, on the one hand, and the equally ' 


small amount of selling by Southern holders of actual 
cotton, on the other, the upward price movement of late 


June and early July should perhaps be regarded rather as. 


a readjustment of technical market conditions than as a 
significant demonstration of a probably permanent price 
tendency. Whether such a price tendency in an upward 
direction is to develop is still to be determined by factors 
not yet clearly in evidence—factors having to do either 
with the progress of the crop during the next two months 
or with the course of financial and business affairs in 
this country and Europe in the nearer future. 


While great uncertainty still attaches to both the mat- 
ters just mentioned—the cotton crop outlook and the 
prospect of an improvement in the world’s economic 
situation—the latest developments in both connections 
can scarcely be interpreted otherwise than as establishing 
a present probability that the American cotton growers 
will realize a distinctly better price for their product in 
1932-1933 than they have obtained in 1931-1932. The 
expectancy of the coming American crop will be discussed 
in some detail below and it suffices to say here that 
everything now known of the crop points to a yield 
sufficiently smaller than that of last year to insure not 
only a cessation of the accumulation of unwieldy excess 
supplies of American cotton throughout the world, but 
also a gradual diminution of the stocks which have so 
long and so severely depressed the market. As regards 
the influences making for a betterment of general busi- 
ness conditions in this country and abroad, the most 
inclusive and permanently important of these would 
certainly appear to be the reparations agreement just 
arrived at by the European Powers at Lausanne—an 
agreement which, however reluctantly its implications 
and consequences may be accepted by the United States, 
unquestionably marks the beginning of the end of the 
terrible political and financial trammels which have 
brought European industry and trade almost to a stand- 
still and have deplorably affected the economic life of 
every country on the globe. With this agreement as a 
point of departure it may reasonably be expected that 
ways will speedily be found by the co-operating Euro- 


_are above or below the average, or ‘“‘normal.”’ 


pean Governments to restore the processes of interna- 
tional production and distribution, to re-establish the 
bases of international credit and exchange, to render 
economically effective the unprecedented stocks of gold 
now held by European banks, and in general to revivify 
the almost moribund commerce of the world insofar as 
that commerce depends upon European enterprise. All 
this will be hastened, of course, if the American Govern- 
ment and the American people play their proper part in. 
the processes of world rehabilitation. In any event, how- 
ever, it would be difficult to exaggerate the benefits 


likely. to flow from definite acceptance by the long war- 


ring European nations of the principle that accommoda- 
tion of their differences and settlement of their contro- 
veries is essential to their welfare. 


Turning now to matters directly relating to the supply 
situation and price outlook for cotton, we must first give 
attention to a fact of primary importance in this con- 
nection, now at the command of the trade, namely, the 
actual cotton acreage in the United States for the season 
of 1932-1933. According to the report issued by the 
Department of Agriculture on July 8 American farmers 
had in cultivation to cotton on July 1 this year 37,290,- 
O00 acres—a decrease of 9.5 per cent from the area in 
cultivation on the same date a year ago. It may be 
observed in passing that this decrease is somewhat larger 
—perhaps by 2.5 per cent—than that generally expected 


.by the trade, though by no means so large as the best 


friends of the cotton farmers could have wished. Given 
a definite acreage figure, however, whatever it may be, 
the trade can at least make a beginning towards esti- 
mating the probable yield, though any estimates arrived 
at in early Summer are of course subject to change as 
the season progresses, according as the condition of the 
crop improves or deteriorates, insect damage increases or 
decreases, and the like. The first rough calculation of 
the yield in prospect naturally rests upon past experience, 
i.e., the actual average out-turn of the crop per acre over 
the preceding ten-year period; though this calculation 
really affords only a kind of “base line” figure, above or 
below which the actual yield for the given year will rise 
or fall in proportion as the season’s growing conditions 
Upon this 
basis, however, an acreage of 37,290,000 acres would, if 
the average yield per harvested acre should closely cor- 
respond with that of the ten years 1921-1930—.e., 151.4 
pounds of lint—and if the acreage abandoned this year 
should be the normal 3.5 per cent, aggregate approxi- 
mately 11,380,000 bales of 500 pounds gross weight 
(478.6 pounds net weight); while, if the average yield 
per acre for the ten years 1922-1931—.e., 159 pounds 
of lint—be taken, the aggregate yield on the stated acre- 
age would be 11,950,000 bales. 


As has been said above, however, these putative yield 
figures really mean very little except insofar as they 
provide concrete points of relativity for the assessment 
of the probable effects of varying crop conditions in a 
particular year. After all, few crop seasons conform 
very closely to the “average;”’ most have characteristics 
of their own, which differentiate them more or less widely 
from the “average.” The estimation of yield probabili- 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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V-Belt Fire Hose 

Flat Belt Steam Hose 
Cone Belt = Mill Sundries 
Air Hose Suction Hose 
Acid Hose Oilless Bearings 


Water Hose Rubber Lined Tanks 


Rubber Covered Rolls 
Industrial Brake Blocks and Lining 


HIS photograph was made December 
10, 1931, while the belt was running. 
Note its true and even performance, after 
14 years of steady service driving the heavy 
loom pictured with it. 


More than 29 years ago, Manhattan engineers originated 
and perfected the basic design of Condor Belts. 


They were the first. high-grade Red Friction Surface trans- 
mission belts. 


Condor Belts today are used in over 400 textile mills and 
throughout industry in general—because they give reli- 
able performance over long periods and, in the end, 
produce “great economy” for the user. 


Condor Textyl Belts are supplied in all widths and plies. 


Sold by leading jobbers everywhere 


Manhattan Rubber Mis. Division Raybestos- Manhattan, Ine. 


ewecutive Offices and Passete, Jersey 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


H. D. Dickson has resigned as overseer of spinning at 
the Oconee Mills, Westminster, S.-C. 


__M. C. Greene, overseer of carding at the Oconee Mills, 
Westminster, S. C., has been made general overseer of 
| carding and spinning. 


Benjamin F. Meffert has been placed in charge of the 
wash goods department of Amory, Browne & Co., and 
will be assisted by Paul Mold. 


E. H. Williamson, president of the Holt-Williamson 
Manufacturing Company, Fayetteville, N. C., is spending 
the summer at Blowing Rock, N. C. 


The Kron Company, manufacturers of Kron scales, 
announces Southern agencies in Louisville, Ky., where J. 
Kirk Rowell is agent and in Charlotte where.the Indus- 
trial and Commercial Scale Company is agent. — 


L. N. Hyatt is vice-president of the National Paper 
Company, Atlanta, Ga., and is not connected with the 
International Paper Company, as was recently stated in 
a news item in this paper. 


B. B. Gossett, president of the American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, was in Washington last week for 
a conference with President Hoover. Mr. Gossett is a 
member of the cotton committee of the Federal Farm 
Board. 


A. F. Burgess, formerly with the Lonsdale Company, 
and the Lowell Silk Mills of the Newmarket Company, 
has been appointed general superintendent of the Cleg- 
horn Mills, Rutherfordton, N. C., and the Spencer and 
Spindale Mills, Spindale, N. C. | 


Beniamin P. Whitney, of the Pacific Mills, will repre- 
sent the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers. 
Henry Roediger, of the Riverside and Dan River Mills 
at Danville. V.. will represent the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute, A. W. Fisher, vice-president of the Cannon Mills, 
will represent the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, ard R. L. Crittenden will represent the New 
England Cotton Classification Committee at a meeting in 
Washington next Monday to discuss cotton standards. 


OBITUARY 


J. R. SORRELLS 


Gainesville, Ga.—James Alexander Sorrells, 55, veter- 
an Southern textile sunerintendent and prominent 
Grinesville man, dropped dead at his residence on River- 
side Drive Sunday afternoon. A heart attack was as- 
siened as the cause. The funeral services were held 
Tuesday. 

Mr. Sorrells was born in Walton county, but had 
made his home in Gainesville for over forty years. For 
thirty years he had been connected with the Pacolet 
Manufacturing Company’s interests here, and had been 
superintendent of the Gainesville Cotton Mills up until 
his retirement on April 1 of this year. He had been a 
member of the Methodist Church since. his. youth, and 
had taken an active interest in its affairs. He had served 


as a member and chairman of the board of stewards a 
long while, and been a lay leader. 


He was much inter- 
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ested in the educational advancement of his people, and 
had been responsible for many improvements in the 
school system. He also took great interest in fraternal 
work, and in addition to being a Mason, was a member 
of the Odd Fellows, having held office in both orders. 


He is survived by his wife, two sons, William D. Sor- 
rells, of Gainesville, and J. A. Sorrells, Jr., of Greenville, 
S. C.; two daughters, Mrs. C. C. Pierce, of this city, 
and Mrs. Ralph Elliott, of Opelika, Ala.; three brothers, 
Wesley Sorrels, of Athens: W. H. Sorrells, of Macon, 
and George Sorrells, of Five Points, Ala.; one sister, Mrs. 
Ada Eidson, of Athens, and three grandchildren. 


T. T. SMITH 


Concord, N. C.—Thomas T. Smith, 58, secretary of: 
the Cannon Mills Company, died of a heart attack Mon- 
day night as he was preparing to retire. 

Although it was the third attack he had suffered in the . 
past several days, his death was unexpected. _—j 

Mr. Smith, the son of the late Capt. and Mrs. < ee 
Smith, of Charlotte, came to Concord 25 years ago. He 
was associated with the late James W. Cannon as private 
secretary for a number of years. After Mr. Cannon’s . 
death, he was made assistant secretary of the Cannon 
Mills Company, and later became one of the secretaries. 

His main interests were the mills and the church. He 
was treasurer of the First Presbyterian church here. Mr. 
Smith also was general manager of the P. M. Morris 
Realty Company. 

Surviving the deceased are one son, Thomas R. Smith, 
of Charlotte; one daughter, Mrs. W. J. Richards, of 
Concord, who made her home with him, and _ several 
brothers and sisters, 


MRS. J, R. TOLAR 


Fayetteville, N. C.—Funeral service was held in New 
York for Mrs. Ella Bell Tolar, widow of John R. Tolar, 
prominent textile manufacturer, banker and philanthrop- 
ist of New York and Fayetteville. Though Mrs. Tolar 
never resided in Eayetteville, her late husband, her son 
and grandson have been leaders of the business and social 
communities here for years. She was Miss Ella Bell, of 
Conway, S. C., before her marriage. Her death occurred 
unexpectedly Friday night at the home of her daughter 
on Lake George. Members of the family here had not 
been informed as to the place of the final rites. 

Mrs. Tolar is survived by a son and daughter, John R. 
Tolar, of Fayetteville, and Mrs. Robert. E. Henry, of 
New York City. Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Tolar and J. W. 
Tolar, of this city, attended the funeral. 


HUGH NEISLER 


Kings Mountain, N. C.—After an illness of only a 
week, Hugh Neisler, prominent young textile manufac- 
turer of Kings Mountain, died in Presbyterian Hospital 
in Charlotte Tuesday. 

Funeral services will be held at First Presbyterian 
church here Thursday morning at 10 o'clock. Burial 
will be at Kings Mountain. 

Mr. Neisler was manager of the Pauline Mill of the 
grouped owned by the family of the late C. E. Neisler, 
one of the pioneer textile manufacturers in this section 
of the State. The Neisler brothers operate the mills that 
were founded by their father, and which are now owned » 
by the family. 

Hugh Neisler, who was 30 years old and unmarried, 
was the fourth son of Mrs. C. E. Neisler and the late 
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Mr. Neisler. He is survived by his mother, four broth- 
ers, Charles Eugene, Paul, Joe and Hunter, and three 
sisters. 

Mr. Neisler was born and reared in Kings Mountain. 
He attended the Kings Mountain High School and was 
graduated from Davidson College, later taking a textile 
course at North Carolina State College. He was a mem- 
ber of Kappa Signa Fraternity and a membebr of the 
Presbyterian Church. 


Fine Goods Stocks Lower 


At a meeting of fine goods mill executives at the offices 
of the Cotton-Textile Institute the aggregate position of 
that division from the standpoint of stocks was carefully 
reviewed. It was found that since the end of April there 
has been no accumulation of yardage, in fact during the 
last five weeks it was stated that billings and sales have 
been 11 per cent in excess of production. 

Representatives of several important fine goods mills 
announced they are continuing a policy of avoiding the 
accumulation of stocks by remaining closed until demand 
improves. Others said they are producing on a small 
scale and only on order. 

The rate of output of the fine goods industry in June, 
it was found, averaged less than 25 per cent of normal 
full time. These figures do not include the week of July 
4 when there was a general closing of mills throughout 
the country in observance of the holiday. 


Highways of Cotton 


The use of cotton fabric in the construction of low- 
cost bituminous or asphaltic highways is growing apace. 

The benefits of the cotton fabric in producing a more 
durable and more satisfactory roadbed are pointed out in 
an article in the current Manufacturers Record by Arnold 
M. Davis, of Baton Rouge, La., a young road engineer 
who has been building roads for a number of years in 
California, Mississippi, Arkansas, Florida, South Carolina 
and Louisiana. He hit upon the idea of using cotton 
fabric some years ago as a result of an accident in which 
a workman’s shirt was embedded in the surface fo a road 
which was being constructed and which proved to prevent 
cracking and deterioration. He has since been conduct- 
ing experiments to determine the most satisfactory cotton 
cloth and the correct grade of asphalt to use, and road- 
builders throughout the country are watching the experi- 
ments with interest. | 

In the construction of a “cotton road” the cotton fab- 
ric is laid just beneath the wearing surface and prevents 
the water from entering the base and causing it to lose 
its stability. It also prevents fine particles from working 
up into a crack and preventing the crack from healing 
under traffic. The theory is that the cotton fabric forms 
a waterproof cover that actually carries the load, and 
produces a tensile strength in a paving material some- 
what similar to that given by cotton fabric in connection 
with rubber in the construction of an automobile tire. 

It can be seen from consideration of this theory that 
the use of cotton in such road construction is by no 
means a fanciful idea, but that it should actually add 
tremendously to the strength and wearing qualities of the 
road, saving large sums of money in its reconstruction 
and maintenance. Broad use of cotton fabric for this 
purpose should produce a great new market for cotton, 
for there are thousands of miles of secondary roads in 
the country that need to be given a low-cost, yet durable 
surfacing.—Greenville Daily News. 
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Textile Mill Operations 


The current rate of operations in the textile industry 
varies from complete shutdown to 24-hour operations in 
a few mills, according to George A. Sloan, of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute. 

There are at present between fifteen and twenty mills 
completely out of operation while the rate of operations 
of mills in production ranges from below 25 per cent to 


- 61 per cent. Operations of print cloth mills are currently 


at 53 per cent of capacity; narrow sheetings mills, 52 
per cent; wide sheetings mills, 61 per cent; carded sales 


yarns, 33 per cent, and fine goods mills less than 25 per 
cent. | 


Encouraging News in Textiles 


What is described as the “best back log,” of unfilled 
orders in many weeks for the combed yarn mills fo the 
country, is the 6,000,000 pounds of new business taken 
in the last two weeks from the mercerizers, according to 
The Daily News Record. It is also added that they can 
be more independent as to prices in the future. 

Whether these reports from Philadelphia mean any- 
thing or not, certainly they are ground for better feeling 
among the mill men. 

On July 15th, as was announced publicly in many 
trade journals, a well known mercerizer boosted the price 
of its product five cents a pound on the basis of 60s-2. 
Other mercerizers followed’ the example of this well 
known firm. Results in the combed yarn industry are 
expected to show up in a few weeks. A Philadelphia 
dispatch to The Record is our authority for some encour- 
aging information, reading as follows: 

“Another definite upturn in combed yarn rates is ex- 
pected shortly, according to local representatives of 
combed yarn spinners, who point out that the merceriz- 
ers have booked orders for close to 6,000,000 pounds of 
durene and other processed yarn since July 1, prior to 
advancing their prices five cents a pound, basis of aver- 
age grade 60s-2 cones, and the mercerizers, in turn, will 
have to pay an advance of corresponding scope on their 
further covering in the gray yarns. 

‘Thus far there have been only nominal upward ad- 
justments of combed yarn prices and it is claimed that at 


35 cents a pound, basis of 58-2, even the most efficient 


combed yarn spinners are seven cents a pound under 
their rock bottom costs. With the 6,000,000 pounds of 
new business taken in the last two weeks from the mer- 
cerizers, it is added, the combed yarn mills have the best 
back-log of unfilled orders in many weeks and they can 


be more independent as to prices in the future.’’—Gas- 
tonia Gazette. 


Mills Keep Busy on Babe Ruth Underwear 


Florence, Ala——There will be no enforced vacation 
this summer for 600 employees of the Gardiner Warring 
Knitting Company, manufacturers of underwear and ath- 
letic shirts. | | 

Jewett Flagg, president, announced Tuesday sufficient 
orders were on hand to assure full time operations 
throughout the summer and fall and that prospects were 
for steady work during the winter. 

Flagg announced Babe Ruth had contracted for his 
name to appear in the company’s products. He added 
that the Florence concern will be the only one turning 


out products bearing the signature of the home run hit- 
ter, 
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Cotton Textiles for 


OTTON cloths are used in the untreated condition 
& for a large variety of electrical insulation purposes 

where the flexibility and strength peculiar to woven 
cotton goods can be utilized, but are employed more for 
mechanical backing and protection of other sheet mate- 
rials than as insulations themselves. They are invariably 
unbleached as the color is of no object and the maximum 
strength is required. 


Cotton fabrics from 2 ounces up to 12 ounces per yard 
are employed by themselves for a few purposes; the thin- 
ner cloths for interlayer insulation ald coverings of small 
spools, and the heavier cloths for the protection caps of 
armatures and field coils, especially those of traction mo- 
tors. In the latter cases closeness of weave and strength 
are particularly important to prevent ingress of dust, and 
damage of the coils during handling. Where the finer 
fabrics are likely to be used in contact with fine copper 
wires, it is necessary to have chemical purity to avoid 
corrosion and other troubles from electrolytes. Cloths of 
twill weave, such as drills, are especially useful where con- 
siderable strength is required, combined with adaptability 
for covering armature heads and fields coils. 


CoTTON CLOTHS AND OTHER MATERIALS 


Fine Egyptian cotton cloths are often used for backing 
such sheet insulations as flexible micanite, where the mi- 
canite, being delicate to handle, requires reinforcement 
to enable ready application to slot portions of coils and, 
when slit into strips, for taping end portions. The cloth 
is sometimes varnish-treated, and is generally pasted to 
the micanite sheet with a suitable adhesive. Uniformity 
of weave and thickness, together with good resistance to 
tearing, are the chief requirements of these fabrics. In 
some cases the ageing of the cotton fabric due to heat is 
not of prime importance, as it is mainly required for sup- 
porting the micanite during application, and is not relied 
upon for service conditions when the temperatures may 
be excessive for cotton, e. g. 120-130 degrees C. 


PRETREATING FABRICS 


Quite a large variety of cotton cloths are “pretreated”’ 
with insulating and moisture-protective varnishes and 
compounds before they are applied to electrical windings, 
this group of treated fabrics being similar to those already 
referred to, e.g. 342 -oz. cloths to 12-0z. ducks. These 
are, however, quite distinct from the group generally 
known as “varnished cloths,’ which are described later. 
The former are merely treated to give them greater re- 
sistance to moisture, heat and oil, very little reliance 
being put upon their ultimate electrical properties, where- 
as, in the latter case, the materials are specially produced 
to give good electric strength. The “pretreated” fabrics 
are particularly useful for wrapping and protecting parts 
of windings which are difficult to dry and treater later 
with varnishes and compounds after completion. Details 
of these and other cotton cloths used in electrical appar- 
atus are tabulated in the accompanying table. 


Very extensive use is made of adhesive and other forms 
of treated tapes, generally slit from cotton cloth treated 


*Extrac ts from paper by R. lL. Martin at a meeting of the Tex- 
tile Institute of Manchester, Eng. 


Electric Insulation 


with rubber, bitumen or other materials. The adhesive 
tapes are particularly useful for all manner of cases where 
connections, ends of cables and exposed terminals, etc., 
are required to be covered. The uses of these tapes 
range from motor car wiring and domestic installations, 
to traction motors and even larger machines in the in- 
dustrial field, and practically everyone is familiar with 


_ these very useful and adaptable insluations. A certain 


DETAILS AND PROPERTIES OF TYPICAL COTTON CLOTHS USED FOR 
INSULATION PURPOSES 


Tensile. 
Strength 
Thick- Threads Lb. Per Inch 
Description ness (In.) Per Inch Width Principal Uses 
Warp Weft 

(Ends) (Picks) Warp Weft 
134 oz. cloth .0035 112 150 . 19.5 20 Backing for micanite. 
Insulation cloth* .005 63° £65 31 22 For varnished cloths 
(e. g. Empire. cloth.) 

Seamless bias cloth* .005 70 70 27 21 For seamless bias var- 
nished cloth tapes. 

2 oz. cloth .008 75 58 17.5 10 Interlayer insulation, 

etc., in coll. 

345 oz. cloth .012 70 66 32 30 =Silot liner backings and 
syn.-resin bonded 
boards and mould- 
ings. 

Drill 017 66 . 66 48 58 Protection caps and 


coverings of arm 
tures, field and ll 
cous. 

8 oz. duck 027 48 38 57.5 49 Treated with varnish 
for reinforcing other 
sheet insulations. 

12 oz. duck .040 42 34 96 92 Synthetic resin bonded 
boards, moulinfs, 


etc, 
NOTE—-All fabrics are generally unbleached and of plain weave except 
cotton drill, which is ‘‘twill’’ 


*Weight per square yard : apurexinantnky ‘3 oz. These cloths are dressed 
and heavily calenderd. All others are uncalendered. 


amount of strength is necessary in the fabric for these 


tapes, but in this case the tearing strength is not required — 


to be too high, as they should be capable of being torn 
across fairly readily. The adhesive and electrical proper- 
ties.are, of course, determined by the type of treatment 
and covering material applied. | 


VARNISHED CoTTON CLOTH 


We now come to what is, perhaps, the most important 
use of cotton fabrics for insulating materials. In the 
early days of electrical engineering the ordinary cloths on 
the market, such as calicos and cambrics, were utilized as 
already mentioned, but attempts were made to improve 
their electrical and moisture resisting properties by var- 
nishing. Cotton tapes were also applied to conductors 


and then varnished several times to provide a good insu-. 


lating coating. Difficulties naturally arose from the un- 
suitability of the cloths and tapes for this purpose, mainly 
due to the nap and the general irregularity of the sur- 
faces of the fabrics allowing the varnishes to soak in: the 
formation of good varnish films was practically impossible 
and the electrical properties were very poor. 

The next obvious step was to treat cloth which had 


been specially prepared to take a good varnish film and, 


after thus making a good dielectric, to apply it as desired 
in the form of sheets, strips or tapes. Thus there origi- 
nated the special varnished cloth products known to the 
trade as “Empire Cloths”’ (the original trade name of the 
Micanite and Insulators Co., Ltd., products), ‘‘Varnished 
Cambrics,” and other names. Great progress has been 
made with these materials, especially since the war, and 
there are now many specialist firms making these and 
similar products in this country, in America, and on the 
Continent. 


The cloths are varnished by passing through a bath of 
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insulating varnish at a uniform slow speed, and then 
through a heated oven in which the varnish films are 
oxidized and hardened, several coats of varnish being thus 
applied generally in one continuous operation, the com- 
pleted material being rolled up again on a batch. The 
varnishing machines are usually constructed with a ver- 
tical heating oven or “tower,” the cloth travelling up 
between steam pipes, over rollers at the top, and down 
again close to the steam radiators, the temperature of the 
oven being between 100 and 120 degrees C. This is nec- 
essary to secure the correct baking of the varnish film on 
which the electrical properties of the finishde material so 
largely depend. Selvedge cloths, about 36 inches wide 
and 3 to 5 mils. thick, are in regular use for making sheet 
varnished cloths, and these are often cut into strips or 
“tapes.” (Note—In these cases “tapes” is a misnomer, 
as there is no selvedge, but the term is in general use for 
narrow strips), either parallel to the selvedges or at an 
angle, e.g. 45 degrees, so that the threads are oblique to 
the edges (“bias cut tapes’): . This latter condition has 
been found to be extremely useful, and in fact essential, 
for a large number of taping operations where strips cut 


parallel to the threads tear too readily and are not suffi- 


ciently adaptable. 

The necessity for these bias-cut tapes in long lengths 
on reels caused the development of a special method of 
manufacture in which the selvedge cloth, when completely 
“finished,” is cut obliquely, e.g. at 45 degrees about every 
50 inches, the pieces turned 45 degrees and sewn together, 
selvedge to selvedge. This gives a continuous length, 
with threads running at 45 degrees to the edges, which is 
then varnished as in the case of a straight fabric, after- 
wards being cut into narrow tapes. The presence of the 
sewn joints is a disadvantage in any applications of these 
tapes, as the material is much thicker at the joints, and 
as a rule these are electrically weak places. Recent de- 
velopments have evolved seamless bias tapes which are 
more economical. These are made from a tubular woven 
fabric (yellow casing) cut helically at 45 degrees to the 
threads and then gassed, finished and calendered in the 
bias form. It is, therefore, delivered to the varnisher as 
a bias cloth, say 34 inches wide, and is varnished as in 
the case of selvedge cloths, the varnished material being 
slit into “seamless” bias tapes which are continuous for 
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considerable lengths. The development of these seamless 
fabric has been a very difficult matter, due to the very 
special finish and properties required, but although these 
were originally obtainable only in America, they are now 
being regularly produced in England. | 

There are many interesting and difficult problems in- 
volved in the manufacture of these special varnished cloth 
products, especially as regards the finishing of the fabric, 
the varnishes used, and the varnishing process, but these 
cannot be dealt with in detail here. A British Standard 
Specification (BSS. 419-1931) now covers the properties 
of the sheets, strips, and tapes. It might be mentioned, 
however, that specia\ attention has to be paid to the 


bleaching, scouring, or other cleaning process of the cloth, — 


in order to preserve maximum mechanical strength and 
ensure chemical purity, so that subsequent heating during 
varnishing and use in service will not “tender” the cotton 
unduly. There are two main “schools of thought’’ re- 
garding the best methods of finishing these fabrics: one 
holding that as little dressing as possible should be used 
so as to enable the varnish to impregnate the cotton thor- 
oughly; the other maintaining that the cotton fibre should 
be protected, by starch or other dressing, from contact 
with the varnish which may tender the fibre by oxida- 
tion, and that the cloth should be finished so as to allow 
very smooth and uniform varnish films to be applied. - 
In all cases, however, it is agreed that the nap should be 
removed as completely as possible, otherwise it may pro- 
trude through the varnish and give poor electric strength. 
The “impregnated” cloths are chiefly made in America, 
but the British practice is very generally to use well- 
dressed and finished cloths, giving good smooth varnish 
films of high dielectric properties. 

The electrical and chemical properties of typical var- 


-nished cloth products are, of course, mainly dependent 


upon the varnishes used. The cloths are used extensively 
in sheet form as slot insulation in motor and generator 
windings, as spool insulation on field coils, and on the 
cores of transformers. The uses of the sheet, strip, and 
bias-cut tape-varnished cloth products are legion, the lat- 
ter materials being particularly serviceable as a ready 
means of applying a good dielectric to all manner of 
awkwardly shaped conductors and parts, especially for 


connections of transformers, switchgear, and machines. 


C. B. ILER, Greenville, S. C. 


VICTOR MILL STARCH—The Weaver's Friend 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, 8. C. 
F. M. WALLACE, Columbus, Ga. 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps 


and carries the weight into cloth. 


It means good running work, satis- 
fied help and one hundred per cent 
production. 

| We are in a position now to offer 


prompt shipments. 


L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Teaching Socialism and Communism To 
Textile Workers 


The sixth session of the Southern Summer 
School for Women Workers in Industry was held 
this year at Fruitland Institute, Hendersonville, 
N. C. Previous sessions have been conducted 
at Burnsville and Arden. 


The students this year have worked in tex- 
tiles, including cotton, rayon, hosiery and knit 
goods, in the garment industry, making men’s 
and boys’ work clothing, in the electrical indus- 
try, and in cigar and cigarette manufacturing. 


Every year girls from Southern industries, but — 


especially from the textile industry, are brought 
to this so-called summer school. 


They are instructed in socialism and commun- 
ism and an effort made to create with them a 
nuclei for future labor troubles. , 

Miss Louise Linthicum McLaren, of Linthi- 
cum Heights, Maryland, is the director and 
treasurer of the school, while Dr. Carl C. Tay- 
lor, formerly of N. C. State College, is upon the 
committee, and also Dr. Lois McDonald, of New 
York University. 3 


Among those upon the Advisory Committee 
are Dr. W. W. Alexander, of Atlanta, secretary 
of Interracial Association, which has a negro 
president, Elwin Copenhaver, of New York, 
Frank Graham, president of the University of 
North Carolina, and Dr. Broadus Mitchell, of 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Broadus Mitchell is noted for the many at- 
tacks he has made upon the cotton mills of the 
South and for his disregard for accuracy of state- 
ments. | 

He has been so busy lately trying to ferment 
labor trouble in the coal mines of Kentucky by 
promoting visitations of students that we are 
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surprised that he had time to give attention to 
this effort to instill socialism and communism 
into the women workers of Southern mills. _ 

As this annual “Summer School for Southern 
Women in Industry” can not possibly be self- 
supporting, it would be interesting to know who 
finances it each year. 

Its purpose is apparent but the source of its 
finances is unknown. 


Cotton Goods Statistics 


The monthly report of the Association of Cot- | 
ton Textile Merchants of New York for June | 
(5 weeks) showed an average weekly production 
of 40,000,000 yards, which was the smallest 
weekly production since the puancation of sta- 
tistics was begun. 

Sales during June were 188,158,000 yards, 
but the sales of one month do not seem to be 
any indication of consumption because they 
seem to go up and down and to be very erratic. 

June sales of the past few years have been: 


Yards 
1930. 129,947,000 
1931_ _ 355,902,000 
188,158,000 


June, 1931, sales were the high mark of that 
year and showed a remarkable contrast with 
those of surrounding months. 

The following are the 1931 sales: 


‘April, 137,749,000 
May, 1931... 160,029,000 
Tune, 1931... 55,902,000 
yay, 1931... 198,335,000 
Age. 1931... 167,555,000 


The best feature of 1932 as compared with 
1931 is that production is now being regulated 
and that when the usual fall demand comes cot- 
ton goods will be in a better statistical position. 


Ten Cents a Week in New England 


The Literary Digest says: 


Ten cents is the pitiful weekly wage of a girl appren- 
tice in a Connecticut sweat shop. 

For a dime she works 55 hours. 

At the end of. three weeks, when she has earned 30 
cents for 165 hours of work, she may get a regular job— 
at $3 to $5 a week. 

Or she may be discharged. 


If the above statement is true, which we very 
much doubt, there is ample justification for crit-_ 
icism. 

It is a relief, however, to see this criticism 
directed at Connecticut instead of at the usual 
target, the South. 
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Jute Wins Again 


The jute lobby has won again and the U. S. 
Government has placed an order for jute twine 
to the advantage of the laborers of India while 


- American mills making cotton twine are idle and 


American labor is unemployed. 

The powerful and well paid lobby of the jute 
interests is able to force the postoffice depart- 
ment to favor the labor of India when our own 
people are hungry and crying for an opportunity 
to work. 

It is the same postoffice department which is 
wasting millions of the taxpayers’ money for 
fine buildings of granite and marble for which 
there is no necessity. 

If a day of riots ever come ‘the hob should 
first break down the doors of the postoffice de- 
partment in Washington. 


Something To Be Thankful For 


We can, at least, be thankful for one thing 
and that is that Congress has adjourned and will 
not meet again until December. 

No more injury can be done to business for 
several months to come and the people can not 
have placed upon their backs an additional bur- 
den of taxation. 

Many members of Congress will be defeated, 
as they should be, and others will return to 
Washington in December with a clearer idea of 
the fact that the people are tired of unnecessary 
Federal expenditures. 


Communists Kill a Half Million 


We note the following cable from China: 

Shanghai, China, June 25.—Reports published by the 
Chinese Government today declared that the Communist 
bandit scourge sweeping Kiangsi province had resulted in 
500,000 persons slain and missing. 

Communists kill a half million innocent per- 
sons in China and it does not disturb the equi- 
libium of college presidents or cause them to 
write articles in the Raleigh News and Obser- 
ver. 

A communists’ hut was torn down in Gastonia 
during the strike in that city and a great cry 
went up, being led by college professors. 

Ella May Wiggins, a communist, but not a 
textile worker, was killed while riding on a 
truck near Gastonia and it became the crime of 
the age. 

The communists can kill 500,000 non-com- 
munists and it is entirely all right, but the death 
of one communist, by an unknown person, was 
declared to be an evidence of the breakdown of 
law and order. 
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The growth of communism in China was 
greatly aided by a visit to that country by Prof. 
John Dewey, of Columbia University, and Rev. 5 
Harry Ward, of Union Theological Seminary. 

One writer has said that John Dewey and 
Harry Ward did more injury to the Chinese peo- 
ple than all the opium the Chinese consumed 
during the last twenty-five years. 


& Half Pound of Cotton for a Stamp 


Now that our generous Government has 
raised, to 3 cents, the price of mailing a letter, a 
farmer has to hand over a half — of cotton 
in order to get a stamp. 

The Government has millions to spend for un- 
necessary postoffice buildings but raises the 
postage to the point that it takes a half pound 
of cotton to defray the cost of mailing a letter. 

Carrying the mails is a business and should 
be considered upon the basis of its returns or 
profits. 

We do not expend money for fine cotton mill 
buildings when the mills are not showing profits, 


but in spite of the fact that millions are lost 


handling the mails we must spend other millions 
for fine buildings in which the business is to be 
conducted. 


Better Yarn Sales 


One of the most encouraging features of the 
past two weeks has been the increased business 
done in yarns. Sales have been higher than at 
any other time in almost a year. Prices have 
improved and while still too low, show a ten- 
dency to go higher. 

The common sense merchandising policy 
which led one mercerizer to announce an ad- 
vance of 5 cents a pound on July 15, has been 
more than justified. Sales of mercerized yarns 
have shown a real increase at the higher prices. 
Unfilled orders are now much larger than they 
have been in a long time and the outlook more 
encouraging. 


A Suggestion 


Being deeply interested in seeing mill opera- 
tives supplied with canned food for the coming 
winter, we make the following suggestion: 

The peach crop in the sandhills of North Car- 
olina, Candor, N. C., to Aberdeen, N. C., is now 
coming on. Within ten days to two weeks there 
will be thousands of bushels of culls which can 
be obtained at almost any price the buyer is will- 
ing to pay. It will bea good place to send mill 
trucks. 
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If It’s Made of Paper 
Send Us Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


Dillard Paper Co. 


Greensboro, N. C. 


; 
Manufacturers and Repairers of 


COTTON MILL BRUSHES 


Write for Prices and Estimates. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO. 


Gastonia, N. C. 
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GARLAN 
LOOM PICKERS and 
LOOM 


BULLETIN 
Classified Ads 


Bring Results at Low Cost 


Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 


MILL NEws ITEMS 


ANveERSON, S$, C.—-The Townsend Lumber Company is 
nearing completion on -the $65,000 repair work to the 
Anderson Cotton Mills. It is thought the work will be 
done by the latter part of this week. 


New Yorx.—The Susquehanna Silk Mills, operating 
properties in Pennsylvania, Ohio, New Jersey and Geor- 
gia, was petitioned into equity receivership when Federal 
Judge Henry W. Goddard appointed the Irving Trust 
Company and Henry Schneiwind, Jr., receivers. 


ELIZABETHTON, TENN.—TIwo distinct units will be 
formed since plans were made to transfer the hosiery 
machines from the Johnson City Hosiery Mills, at John- 
son City, Tenn., to the branch mills of the concern here, 
the Elizabethton Hosiery Mills. 


LyncuBurG, VAa.—The Virginia Textile Corporation, 
which has been operating five years in a leased plant, has 
purchased the plant and will operate it in the future for 
making gloria silk. The concern is making plans for en- 
largement of its output. 


HuNTSVILLE, ALA.—At a meeting of the creditors of 


the Lowe Manufacturing Company, A. F. Mullens, of the. 


operating staff of the company, was appointed trustee for 
the assets of the mills, which are now in bankruptcy. 
The meeting was held in the office of Jere Murphy, the 
referee in bankruptcy. The Lowe Mills are closed pend- 
ing the adjudication of the corporation in the bankruptcy 
court. 


HunTSVILLE, ALA—-The Merrimack Manufacturing 
Company was scheduled to return to a schedule of five 
days a week this week with a full force of operatives. 
The Lincoln Mills of Alabama go on a three and one- 
half days a week schedule with 1,200 employees. The 
Dallas. Manufacturing Company goes on a schedule of 


| five days a week with about 300 operatives. The mills, 


after a week’s curtailment, open with all of the machinery 
overhauled for fall and winter.. 


DANVILLE, Va.—The directors of the Riverside and 
Dan River Cotton Mills Company, Inc., passed the semi- 
annual dividend on the preferred stock after contemplat- 
ing a balance sheet made up after inventory:as of July 2 
which showed that the net. profits during the past six 
months were $78,211.59. This sum was added to the 
surplus which is brought up to $6,110,268.85. 

Intense local interest was manifested in the action de- 
layed beyond the usual time. There had been hope that 
with a reduction of all salaries and wages the manufac- 
turing profit during six months might make possible a 
distribution, but the board of directors told the stock- 
holders in a specially authorized statement that they 
“considered it advantageous that no dividend be paid as 
of July 1.” The fact that as much profit as that recorded 
was actually made was viewed as hopeful with many large 
textile corporations showing operating losses. 

The board reported that conditions surrounding man- 
ufacture of goods “are difficult and uncertain,” the last 
three months being not profitable. The mills are running 
on a four-day-week schedule. 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS 


Cuester, S. C.—Eureka Cotton Mills has resumed its 
day and night schedules after having been closed down 
for a week’s vacation... Work is going forward on the 
new buildings being erected into which the machinery 
from Plant No. 2, now located in the City of Chester, 
will be transferred. 


SuetBy, N. C.—From information gathered as to vol- 


untary mill curtailment in the Shelby region during the | 


summer, there will be little or none of it. 

The local mills are going to run when and how they can 
until such time as conditions right themselves. 

The list of executives of the Shelby mills was thor- 
oughly canvassed to determine whether there will be any 
voluntary closing, in conformity with a sectional plan to 


curtail production. 


Rocky Mount, N. C.—Construction of an 80x100 feet 
addition was started this week to the plant of the W. H. 
Draper & Co. cordage factory here. Machinery from the 
home plant at Troy, N. Y., will be installed in the addi- 
tion. It is expected that the building will be completed 
by September 1, and that the new plant will be ready for 
operation by October 1.. The company, which manufac- 
tures cotton sash cord, fishing lines, awning cords and 
other kinds of cords and cotton ropes, has had a plant in 
this city for a number of years. | 


EpGEFIELD, S. C.—<According to announcement made 
Monday by the management of Kendall Mills, the Addi- 
son division at Edgefield will be operated only four days 
a week instead of six. This is the first time the company 
has found it necessary to curtail, and the action has been 
brought about by reason of overproduction. 

One of the larger buyers. of the gauze products made 
by that company advised that the mills be closed down 


for three months, but in order to keep their employees at | 


work as much as possible, the management decided to 
operate on a four-day week for the present. The four- 
day week schedule provided for the Edgefield branch 
applies also to all the other mills of the Kendall company. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—With orders for hose having pick- 
ed up considerably during the past few weeks the Holston 
Manufacturing Company has added fifty to sixty new 
men to their working force at the mill and is now doing 
the best business that the firm has enjoyed in some 
months, Joseph P. Gaut, vice-president and general man- 
ager, declared. 

With the addition of the employees the mill now works 
approximately 425 men, Baut said. This number is 125 
to 175 short of the number employed by the mill when 
working at its capacity. The firm’s capacity output is 
about 4,000 dozen: pairs of hose a day. This output re- 
quires all machines to be working twenty-four hours a 
day six days per week and the employing of 600 to 650 
people. 

At present the mill is running twenty-four hours a 
day six days a week and at about three-quarters of its 
capacity. 

“We have noticed a decided pickup in orders, although 
we are by no means running at capacity,’ Gaut said. 
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ING TRAVELERS 
You Can Depend On— 


The Fine--Quality-- 
Uniformity--and-- 
Workmanship--Make This 
Possible. The Smooth 
Even Spinning and 
Twisting Produced By 


THE 
BOWEN PATENTED 
BEVEL EDGE TRAVELER 
THE 
BOWEN PATENTED 
VERTICAL OFFSET TRAVELER 


THE 
UNIVERSAL STANDARD TRAVELERS 


Assure You of Quality Yarns 


Manufactured Exclusively 


By 


U.S. Ring Traveler Company 


Providence, R. 1. Greenville, S. C. 


AMOS M. BOWEN 
Treasurer 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


ANTONIA SPENCER 
President 


New England 
Carl W. Smith 


Southern — 


Oliver B. Land 
Wm. P. Vaughan 


Middle Atlantic 
George H. H. Gilligan 


DIRECT WESTERN 

UNION wire installed in 
our Office, enables us to give 
exceptional service, in which 
speedy shipments are so es- 
sential. 


Write or Wire 
for 
Samples and Particulars 


A Traveler fer Every Fibre 
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DOES A SAVING OF 
$770.00 
INTEREST YOU? 


Illustrated above is an unretouched photograph of 
the Termaco Roving Bobbin Cleaner installed at the 
Bradley Manufacturing Company, Columbus, Ga. 


The machine used by this mill—before they installed 
a Termaco—required the attention of TWO OPER- 
ATORS. Now, the mill reports that they save $770 
every fifty weeks; also that the Termaco reworks 
their roving waste, saves their and 
colored waste separated. 


DOES A SAVING OF $770.00 


INTEREST YOU? 
Then Why Not Buy a Termaco? 


In these strenuous times, competition is keen. If 
you want to find out how you can reduce your oper- 
ating costs, write today for a copy of “Termaco 
Facts’”—a loose-leaf book that gives unbiased reports 
on Termaco machines now in operation. “Termaco 
Facts” is free to mill executives, only. , 


THE TERRELL MACHINE CO-INC 
CHARLOTTE:N-¢: 


General Supply Co., Danielson, Conn., representatives for 
N. ¥..N.J., Pa., New England States and Canada. 


Geo. Thomas & Co., Ltd., Manchester, England 
Agents for Great Britain and Continental Europe. 
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Aiken Mills Win $100, 000 Judgment 


Judgment in the sum of $87,336.06 plus interest has 
been awarded in an action brought in United States Dis- 
trict Court in New York by Aiken Mills, Inc., against 
Boss Manufacturing Company to recover on a contract 
for goods sold in September, 1929, and held at the plain- 
tiff’s mill at Langley, S. C., pending shipping instructions, 
and damaged by flood. Interest would bring the total 
judgment to something over $100,000, it was said. 


The bill of complaint set forth that the plaintiff sold 


through M. R. Jacobs & Bros., New York brokers, ap- 


proximately 600,000 yards of first quality Canton flan- 
nels of constructions ranging from 62x36s to 62x44 and 
at prices ranging from 10c to 24c a yard, the mills to 
hold the goods for shipping instructions for not over 
thirty days. It was stated four bales amounting to 
2,903 yards were shipped on September 28, the order 
having been placed on September 13,.and that this ship- 
ment was paid for at 16%c a yard, or $479. Further 
goods were bought on October 1 to be held, and the 
total of the two orders, less the 2,903 yards shipped, 
amounted to $87,336.06. 


CHARGE Proper CARE Not TAKEN 


The defendant in answering claimed that proper care 
had not been taken to prevent damage to the goods; and 
that furthermore the market value on the deliverable 
date had increased to $99,381.89, and therefore filed a 
counter claim for the difference—$12,045.83. 


Among affidavits filed in the case was one signed by 
Myron L. McLane, treasurer of the mills, who said that 
while the goods were stored flood condition prevailed for 
a short time and the goods were damaged. Asked to file 
particulars as to the alleged negligence, the defense cited 
September 26 to October 2 as the period in which flood 
conditions prevailed, and said that prior to the time the 
flood condition reached the warehouse where the goods 
were stored officials of the mill had knowledge of them, 
and of the danger that the goods would be damaged. 


Strook & Strook appeared as attorneys for the plaintiff, 
and the defense was represented by N. A. Cushing. It 
was said an appeal would be made to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals.. In Federal courts appeals. may be made only 
on allegation of errors of law—the district court’s judg- 
ment of facts being final. 


Callaway Mills Open Office in St. Louis 


St. Louis ——Callaway Mills, Inc., has opened an office 
at 1302 Syndicate Trust Building, with Barrington J. 
King in charge. Mr. King has been a sales executive at 


headquarters in LaGrange, ’Ga., for 15 years, and: the 


territory he will serve is Texas, Arkansas, western Ten- 
nessee, southern Illinois, Missouri and Oklahoma. 

The company is capitalized at $17,000,000, with no 
bonded or other funded indebtedness, and owns and 
operates 13 mills in Georgia and Alabama, providing full- 
time work for 6,000 employees. 

The annual production of Callaway Mills is 75,000,- 
000 pounds, principally of sewing and wrapping twines 
in all colors, lacing cords and fabrics for shoe factories, 
such as twills, drills, sheetings and enameling ducks; 
filter fabrics, hose cords for fire hose, airbrakes for rail- 
roads, cord fabrics for automobile tires, upholstery and 
artificial leather fabrics, cotton chenille rugs, all textiles 
used by the laundry trade and numerous other yarns and 
fabrics for manufacturers. 
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—E-- Solvay Sales 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc... 2. Southern Ry. 
Hotel Edison Southern Spindle & Flyer “Co. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. Stanlev Works 
— Steel Heddle Mfg. — 
Firth-Smith Co. _.— Terrell Machine Co. 
Posner. — Textile Finishing Machinery Co. — 
Franklin Process — Textile Hall Corp. 7 
General Dvestuff Corp. .-. “Universal Winding Co. 
General Electric Co. __. 
— Victor Ring Traveler Co. 20 
Greenshoro I.oom Reed Co. _......... — 
Washburn Printing Co. 28 
Friaiton’s. Thomas Sans Wellington, Sears &:Co. 22 
Hart Products Corp, Whitin Machine Works 
Hermas Machine Co, — Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co, 2 
Preemo Durene” pared durene “Preemo” yarns pro- 


The Durene Association of Amer- 
ica has received word from Standard- 
Coosa-Thatcher Company, of Phila- 
delphia and Chattanoga, one of its 
membership, that the specially pre- 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 
A former member of the Examining 


Corps in the United States Patent 
Office. - 


PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 1408-T Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. Phone 7797 
941 Munsey Buliding 
Washington, D. C. 

Wineton-Saiem, N. C. 


duced by this company and hereto- 
fore known as _ super-mercerized 
Preemo will in the future be called 
Preemo Durene at the urgence of 
many buvers who have indicated that 
the quality standard guaranteed by 
the quality identifying term durene 
has become a distinct sales aid. 

Standard - Coosa-Thatcher Preemo 
has always been durene given special 
preparation, but in the past this com- 
pany had not identified these yarns 
as durene but merely as “super qual- 
ity.” The brand name Preemo will 
of course be used by Standard-Coosa- 
Thatcher in advertising and market- 
ing its Preemo Durene. 
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Anderson Repairs 
Are Completed 


Anderson, S. C.—Indications that 
Anderson Cotton Mills will resume 
operations at an early date were given 
when it was learned that repair work 
which has been under way on the mill 
for more than a month will be com- 
pleted in approximately one week. 

Although officials of the mill have 
made no announcement, general be- 
lief prevails that the mill will resume 
operations as soon as the work is com- 
pleted. The mill has been stopped, 
in all departments, for more than a 
month. 


James M. Cathcart; acting general 
manager of the mill, stated that he 
had received no orders from the New 
York office regarding the date on 
which the mill. will start again. 

Repairs totalling ‘approximately 
$65,000 are being completed on the 
two mills by the Townsend Lumber 
Company of this city and work will 
be practically completed by the latter 
part of next week. The number two 
mill has been entirely reroofed and a 
new floor has been placed in the spin- 
ning room on the ground floor of the 
number one mill. 


Viscose Co. Plant At 
Roanoke Resumes 


Roanoke, Va.—At 7 a. m. Monday 
some of the spinnerettes in the Vis- 
cose Company plant began to turn 
once more, spinning new orders for 
rayon. The plant, employing 4,500 
persons, closed down June 3. 

One-third of the 450 employees 
called back went to work Monday. 
Another third will begin Tuesday and 
the full 10 per cent of capacity force 
will be back at work on Wednesday, 
it was said by H. C. Neren, manager. 
He said he had no information when 
production with the full force em- 
ployed would be resumed. With a 
small force of wrappers and mainte- 
nance employees that have continued 
while the spinning plants were closed 
the number at work by Wednesday 
will be about 500. 


Marshall Field Reduces _ 
Leaksville-Spray Wages 


Danville, Va. — The Leaksville- 
Spray, N. C., Cotton Mills, controlled 
by Marshall Field & Co.., of Chicago, 
have put into effect a 12% per cent 
reduction in wages. All officials and 
employees are involved. The reduc- 
tion went into effect last week. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintend- 
ents and overseers of every cotton mill in the South. 
Please fill in the enclosed blank and send it to us. 


Name of Mill 


Town 


......9pinning Spindles 


Superintendent 


Spinner 


Cloth Room 


Master Mechanic 


Recent changes 


_. Weaver 


8000 (Count ’em) 


Kight thousand styles and sizés 
of Victor. Travelers that we may have just the right size, 
shape, and weight of traveler exactly to fit YOUR require- 
ments. Always glad to furnish a generous test supply with- 
out charge or obligation. Write. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. 1. 


Southern Agent. A. B. CARTER 
Room 615, Commercial Bidg., Gastonia, N. C. 
Southern Representatives 


B. F. Barnes, Jr., 520 Angier Ave., N. E. ....... Atlanta, Ga. 


SiziNG FINISHING 


REG.US.PAT OFF. 


Sole Agents United States and Canada— 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 


through the air on 92,000 square yards of cotton. 


Do You Have a Vacancy That You Wish to 


Get Your Man! 
Classified Ad 


Southern Textile Bulleti 


21, 1932 


The Cotton Outlook 
(Continued from Page 8) 


ties, therefore, depends largely upon taking these charac- 


teristics into account. 

The characteristic of the present season which is be- 
coming more and more pronounced ‘as the season ad- 
vances is that it is a season of maximum boll weevil in- 
festation and-must accordingly be compared, not with 
the “average” of the past ten years, but with the histori- 
cal boll weevil years 1921, 1922 and 1923. It is of course 
true that a material lessening of the boll weevil hazard is 
still possible through the occurrence of a prolonged period 
of very hot, dry weather over the greater part of the 


South. As things now stand, however, it appears certain 


that the existing infestation is both the most extensive 
and the most severe that has ever been recorded for so 
early a date as the middle of July. According to one 
usually very accurate crop reporting agency, its corre- 
spondents in 65 per cent of all the cotton-producing coun- 
ties in the South reported weevil activity before July 1— 
a quite unprecedented area for so early a date. Further- 
more, reports of entomologists and private observers in 
all parts of this area are now showing rates of infestation 
and, what is worse, rates of actual loss from punctured 
squares which far exceed the mid-July rates of all pre- 
vious boll weevil years. Unless these conditions are 
speedily changed in the manner described, therefore, it 
will become necessary to adopt the working hypothesis 
that the damage to the crop from the boll weevil this 
year will equal, if it does not exceed, that experienced in 
the worst of the boll weevil years referred to. For the 


‘purpose of translating this hypothesis into concrete terms 


the following table has been computed, showing the yield 
upon this year’s acreage if the experience of each of the 
years 1921, 1922 and 1923 should be exactly repeated 
this season: 


Crop “ta 
1991 31,678,000 3.7 124.5 7,953,641 9,113,000 
1922 34,016,000 2.9 141.2 . 9.767.069 10.682 000 
1923 38,701,000 4.1 130.6 10,139,671 9,758,000 


New Dirigible Uses Much Cotton > 


When the huge airship “Macon,” the Navy’s newest 
dirigible, soars on its trial trip, it will wing its way 
The 
immensity of the ““Macon’s” cotton requirements will be 
more readily understood, according to the Cotton-Textile 
Institute, in terms of a single strip one yard which would 
be more than 50 miles in length. As another easily- 
grasped illustration, the ‘“Macon’s” cotton fabric, if used 
as covering for shae-grown crops, would serve a farm of 
approximately twenty acres. : 

For the other covering of the airship whose construc- 
tion is nearing completion, 36,000 square yards of cotton 
fabric is required. It might be assumed from its silvery 
appearance that this covering is metal, but the metallic 
sheen results from treatment of the cotton fabric with 
four coats of acetate cellulose “‘dops,” two of them con- 
taining aluminum powder. This treatment tightens the — 
fabric over the frame, gives it smoothness and waterproof 
qualities, and deflects the sun’s rays. 

The gas cells have even greater cotton requirements, 
56,000 square yards of fabric being used for this purpose. 
This fabric is rubberized and every thread, both for the 
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encelope and gas cells, was spun and woven in this coun- 
try. The strength and durability of cotton, demonstrated 
by years of service in all types of airships including the 
United States Navy dirigible “Akron,” is further empha- 


sized by the fact that the fabric for the ‘““Macon’s” outer 
covering weighs only three ounces per square yard, and 
for the gas cells, two ounces. 3 
} 
Production and Stocks of Cotton Goods 
Decline 
| q Billings at 105.1 per cent of production, effected by : : | : | 
p a the lowest weekly production rate for any month since its Built for Production Economy 
n : comparable records were begun in 1928 feature the sta- : 
e tistical reports of production, billings and sales of carded Cotton Card Grinders 
0 cotton cloths during the month of June, made public | 
e Monday by the Association of Cotton Textile Merchants | Woolen and Worsted Card. Grinders 
" of New York. The figures cover a period of five weeks. | ae 
= Production during June amounted to 200,587,000 Napper Roll Grinders 
* yards, or at the rate of 40,117,000 yards per week. This | — 
‘ was 12.7 per cent less than the weekly rate for May, con- | | Calender Roll Grinders 
n firming trade reports. Shear Grinders 
n 4 Billings during June were 210,885,000 yards, or 105.1 
d | per cent of production, bringing about a reduction in B.S. ROY & SON COMPANY 
> stocks to 305,150,000 yards, or a decrease of 3.3 per cent 
during the month, Established 1868 
it 4 Sales were 188,158,000 yards, or 93.8 per cent of pro- Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 
IS. duction, and unfilled orders dropped 11.7 per cent during 
the month to 170,910,000 yards on June 30. E FE 
me —#&§ These statistics are compiled from data supplied by G R | N I) | N G 
twenty-three groups of manufacturers and selling agents 
reporting to the Association of Cotton Textile Merchants MA H ] N RY 
e q of New York and the Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc. | — | 
‘d E These groups report on more than 300 classifications or 
? q constructions of carded cotton cloths and represent the 
major portion of the production of these fabrics in the : W , 
United States. ; | Stop asting Money 
ica 
Market Shows Little Change on Cheap Lubricants! . 
: “Sales this week are in line with last week and still Made to stay in bearings and lubricate de- 
100 somewhat disappointing, which we feel was caused largely pendably until entirely used up—NON- 
100 3 by the weakness in cotton. There were a number of large ee drip. leak and waste 
; bids on print cloths at slightly under the market which FLUID OM. Goes not Grp, ak. And waste 
were consistently turned down until yesterday afternoon like liquid oil. 
4 when one house accepted a fair saat of business on Practically eliminates oil spots on goods also— 
the lower basis. The demand continues good on low the 
ay count broadcloths, with some further slight improvement and for this reason eee ee 
he q in fine and fancy goods. Colored goods were more active, annual oil bill the first three months it is used 
be : ‘ easier. practically all lines, including chambrays, flan- Write for testing sample and full information 
ile @ nels, suitings and stripes. There’ was also a better de- 
tld 4 mand for towels and an improved volume of orders on New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
ly- 4 wide sheetings, sheets and pillow cases,’ the Hunter Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
ed 4 Manufacturing and Commission Company reports. So. Agent, L. W. Themason, Charlotte, N. C. 
of 3 ‘Already we have felt a better demand on certain con- WAREHOUSES 
4 structions as a result of the recent advance in live stock Chicago, Il. Providence, R. |. Atlanta, Ga. | 
prices, pointed out by the Journal of Commerce. AA little kas 
on over two weeks ago hog prices advanced to a point where | 
ery ~=sCit.:~wass profitable to buy feed, and this in turn immedi- TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
llc @ ately developed a demand for osnaburgs used for bran, OIL 
ith : feed and meal bags, so that this construction is now in a , 
on- most comfortable position and is bringing a little premium LF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
the ¥ for nearby shipment. Ordinarily burlap is used largely | : 
oof ‘ lor this purpose but 40-inch 3.50 osnaburgs have a slight MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT | 
’ price advantage at this time. With the continued strength | 
ats, : in raw sugar the demand has kept up on various con- 
Se. q structions of print cloths, 36-inch and narrower. used for Better lubrication at less Cost per Month 


the sugar bags. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston | 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin &t., Boston 66 Worth &t., New York 
Phita“elphia Chicago Atlanta 
New Orleans San Frano’seco 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


DOMBESTIO. EXPORT 


MERCHANDISING 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & Co. 


10-12 TOOMAS ST., NEW YorkK 


Staple ginghams . 


COTTON GOODS 


Freres 


New York.—The cotton goods markets were compara- 
tively quiet during the week, sales being about equal to 
those of the preceding week. Buyers bid for large quan- 
tities of print cloths at prices slightly under current quo- 
tations, but these were consistently refused until late in 
the week when one seller took business on the lower basis. — 
Prices were again firmer as the week closed. There was 
a fair demand for carded broadcloths. Other gray cloth 
constructions were generally quiet. | 

The sales of colored goods showed a slight gain, larger 
business being done on chambrays, flannels, suitings and 
some of the other lines. 


Rayons were far out in the lead in the fine goods end 
of gray goods markets as moderate buying continued at 
a steady pace of several all-rayon constructions. All- 
cotton fine yarn cloths continued generally quiet and held 
prices on the strength of constantly lower production and 
resultant decreases in inventories. In one or two in- 
stances the number of mills offering an individual style 
had been so far reduced that there actually were advances 
despite continuance of slow business. On more standard 
counts prices held steady on slow sales as pressure to sell 
was lifted from numerous mills. 


The wash goods market was getting through with sum- 
mer clearances, stocks during the day being reported re- 
duced to low levels in nearly all primary houses. 

The market on blankets during the last few days has 
shown improvement, especially in the part wool section 
where buyers have come in for goods to be delivered this 
month and hardly later than August 1. 

The situation in the bedspread market shows fine styl- 
ing on a number of lines and an effort during the fall sea- 
son to try out consumer interest in higher price construc- 
tions of cottons and rayon and cotton mixtures. 


Cotton goods prices were as follows: 


Print cloths, 38-in., 64x60s.. HK, 
Print. cloths, 27-in., 64x60s. 2% 
Gray goods, 38%4-in., 64x60s 6% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s : 4% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s | 3% 
Brown sheetings, 3lyard __.. 5% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56-60s.. 4V, 
Brown sheetings, standard. 
Tickings, 8-ounce _... 11 
Denims 9% 
Dress ginghams 9a10% 
Standard prints 


Constructive Selling Agents 
for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


44 Leonard St. 
New York City 
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YARN MARKET 


PTA EL 


Fi’ 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Improving conditions continued in 
the yarn market last week. The advance so far this 
month in the price of ordinary qualities of knitting and 
weaving yarns has been great enough to offset the low 
mark reached in June. Increased buying and the strong- 
er cotton markets enabled the spinners to get the ad- 


-yance. Since the renewed buying started, most sales have 


continued on a nearby basis, but orders have been larger 
and more frequent. In some instances spinners have ta- 
ken large forward contracts. 


Larger orders haye come from the knitters, weavers, 
insulators, narrow fabric weavers and others. A good 
deal of inquiry for large poundage for future delivery 
was current last week, but in the main spinners were not 
interested in selling far ahead at present prices. A few 
large contracts have recently been completed and these 
consumers are expected in the market again within a 
short while. 


Combed yarn activity was considerably better in the 
fact that larger orders were reported placed, some for 
25,000 pounds and 50,000 and 100,000 pounds as an 
isolated experience. A few in the market found no in- 
quiries of larger size, therefore concluding that there was 


no broadcasting of it. The trade continued to order spot 
shipments, intended to fill their prompt manufacturing 


needs. 


A further rise in combed yarn rates is expected shortly, 
according to local representatives of combed yarn spin- 
ners, who point out that the mercerizers have booked 
orders for close to 6,000,000 pounds of durene and other 
processed yarn since July 1, prior to advancing their 
prices 5 cents a pound, basis of average grade 60s-2 cones, 
and the mercerizers, in turn, will have to pay an advance 


of corresponding scope on their further covering in the 


gray yarns. 


A few spinners reported that they had taken orders 
for yarns with deliveries running through the first of the 
year at advanced prices. 


Southern Single Warps 

17 White Carpet, 8s, 3 and 
28 8s, 2, 3 and 4- 

Southern Single Skeins 10s, 1-ply and 3-ply.._...12% 
13% 

‘Southern Two- Ply ‘Skeins 14 

26s 18 808 19 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Rut Clear, Preserve the 
S.(NNING PING. ‘The -rreatest 
improvement tering the spinning 
roon wince the advent of the HIGH 
*NDLB. 


Manufac only by the 


National “ing Travels + Co. 


Provide x, R. 


3! W. Firet Street, Cheriotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


RECEIVER’S SALE 


Caswell Cotton Mills, Kinston, N. C. 
August Ist, 1932, at 12 M. 
Court House Door 


Pursuant to order of the Court, and subject to con- 
firmation by the Court, the undersigned Receiver will 
offer for sale for cash, to the highest bidder, all property, 
both real and personal, of the Caswell Cotton Mills, Inc.: 
Consisting of a 16,000 spindle carded yarn mill, complete, 
for the manufacture of carded yarns, 44 tenant houses, 
warehouses and office furniture and fixtures. 


F. C. DUNN, Receiver. 
Kinston, N. C. 


_ Any further information will be furnished upon appli- 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING 
COMPANY 
CLINTON, IOWA 


QUALITY SERVICE 


Have You Some Equipment You Want to 
Dispose Of? 


SELL 


Classified Ad 


In The 


Southern Textile Bulletin 


Kead In Nearly All Textile Mills In The South 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 
tise regularly in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that 
operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, 
equipment, parts or materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value 


to our subscribers. 


BELTING CO., Akron, O. Reps. : 
L. L. Haskins, Greenville, 8. C.; L.  F. Moore, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


AKTIVIN CORP., The, 50 Union Square, New 
York City. Sou. Rep.: American Aniline Products, 
Inc., 1003 W. Trade St.. Charlotte, N. C 

AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 200 Madison Ave., 
New York City. Sou. Reps 'R. J. Mebane, Ashe- 
ville, N. C.; Cannon Mills. (Yarn Dept.), Kannapo- 
lis, N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Plants: Atlanta, Ga., and. Charlotte, Cc, 
Sou. Offices: 1331 W. Morehead S8t., Charlotte, N. 

C.: 240 N. Highland Ave., Atianta, Ga.; 711 Wood- 
Bidg.. Greenville, 8S. C. Sou. Reps.: W. I. 
Burgess and C. A. Burgess, Greenville Office; Mar- 
vin McCall, Charlotte Office; J. D. Johnson and 
W. L. Johnson. Atlanta Office. 


ARABOL MFG. CO., THE, 110 E. 42nd 8t., New 
York Sou. Agent: Cameron McRae, 
Reps.: W. C. Gibson, Griffin, Ga.; W. 

Gobb. 8s. C. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., incall 
R. I: Sou. Office: Independence Bldg., Charlotte, 
N. C., Robert E. Buck, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: Frank G. 
North, P. O. Box 844, Atlanta, Ga.; Frank W. 
Johnson, P. O. Box 1354, Greensboro, N. 
Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., Dallas, Tex.; R. E. 
Buck, Jr., 8 Tindel Ave., Greenville, s..C. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Offices: 44-A Norwood Place. Greenville, S. C.; 215 
Central Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, Reynolds Bidg., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. Sou. Reps. Smith Williams, Win- 
Salem, N. C. Sou. Reps.: 8S. C. Stimson, 164 Oak- 
land Ave., Spartanburg, 8S. C.; I. L. Brown, 886 
Drewery St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.: J. C. Sevier, 1400 
Duncan Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. O!- 
fice: 31 W. McBee Ave., "Greenville. 
Spencer, Mgr. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 
‘Chas. A. Barkley, president. 


BRIGGS- SHAFFNER 600 Brookstown: Ave., 


Winston-Salem, N A O. Box 188, Salem Sta- 
tion. S. A. Harris, Mngr., W. H. Parks, Sales 
Mner. 
BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Sou. Reps.: H. L, Siever, P. O. Box 240, 
Charlotte, N. C.: W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., 
8. C. 
DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. 
Reps.: Raiph Gossett, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 
8. C.: Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.; Gastonia 
Mill ‘Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex. 
BROWN & CO., D. P. 259- 261 N. Lawrence 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: Newlin W. Pyle, Char- 
ICAL CO., Inc., Sta. 
FALO ELECTRO-CHEM nc., 
N. ¥. Sou. Warehouses, Union Storage 
& Warehouse Co., Charlotte, N. C.;; City 
Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; Sou. Office, 1800 
Belvedere Ave., Charlotte. N. C. 


ERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadel- 
Sou. Office: Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
J. Hill Zahn, Mer. 


CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson S8t., New 
York City. Sou Reps.: M. L. "Kirby, P. O. Box = 
West Point, Ga.; ike A. Stough, P. O. Box 701 
Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Brownines, Hilisboro, N. C. 

CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 302 E. 

Sixth N. C. Pred R. Cochrane, 
Sou. Reps.: WwW . FPortson, 110 Tusten St., Elber- 
ton, Ga.; A. Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave. 
Dallas, Tex.; W. F. McAnulty and W. E. Strane, 
Charlotte Office. 

CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton S&t., 
New York City. Sou. Offices: 5619 E. Washington 
Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville, 8. 

CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING CO., Clin- 
ton, Iowa. Sou. Reps.: J. W. Pope, Box 490, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Luther Knowles, Hotel Charlotte, Char- 

N. C. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery 
Place, New York City. — Office: Corn Products 
Sales Co., Greenville, S. C. Stocks carried at con- 
venient points. 

CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Wor- 
cester, Mass. ecu. Office: 301 8S. Cedar St.: 8. B. 
Alexander, Mer. 

DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, 
Greenville, 8. C. y Saee L. Ashley, P. O. Box 720, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

———n PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C. Sou. 
Reps.: E..B. Spencer, Box 1281, Charlotte, 
Willson, care Ponce de Leon Hotel, Roanoke, Va. 


DIXIE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C 
A. M. Guillet, Mgr. 
DEAKE CORPORATION, Morfolk. Va. 


CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. 
E. N. Darrin, Vice-Pres.: Sou. Offices and 
242 Forsyth 8t., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., 
W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, s. G., Clare 
Draper, Jr. 
DU PONT RAYON CO., 2 Park Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Plants: Old Hickory, Tenn., A. Kuns- 
man, Mgr.; Richmond, Va., W. Shackleford, Mer. 


Sou. Reps.: 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. FP. Hubach, 
Sales Mgr., 609 Provident Bile, ‘Chattanooga. 
DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., E. L., Wilming- 
ton, Del. Sou. Office, 302 W. First St:, Charlotte, 
N. C., John L. Dabbs, Mgr. Sou. Warehouse: 302 
W. First St., Charlotte, N. C., Wm. P. Crayton, 
Mgr. Sou. Reps.: dD. C. Newman, L. E. Green, H. 
B. Constable, Charlotte Office: J. D. Sandridge, 
1021 Jefferson Std. Bidg.., Greensboro, N. B. R. 
Dabbs, 715 Providerit Bidg., Chattanooga, ‘Tenn.: 
W. R. Ivey, 111 Mills Ave., Greenville. 5. C.; M. 
Howard, 135 S. Spring St., Concord, F. 
Crayton, Ralston Hotel, ‘Columbus, ms 
Franklin, Augusta, . 715 
Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn 
bagi PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, Elmira, N. Y. 
Sou. 1 Eclipse. Textile Devices Co., care Pel- 
ham Mills, Pelham, S. C.; Eclipse Textile Devices 
Co., care Bladenboro Cotton Co., Baildenboro, N. C. 

EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

FIDELITY MACHINE CO., aa Franklin Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: A. Cordin, Phila- 
delphia Office. 


FIRTH-SMITH CO., 161 Devonshire St., Boston, 
—_ Southern Rep., Wm. B. Walker, Jalong, 


J. B. Ford Sales Co.. 1147 Hurt Bldg., 
Ga.; J. B. Ford Sales Co., 1915 Inter-Southern Life 
Bidg., Louisville, Ky; J. B. Ford Sales Co., 1405 
Whitney Bidg., New Orleans, Ie. Warehouses in all 
principal Southern cities. 

FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence. R. I. 
Southern Franklin Process Co., Greenville, S. C., 
B. 8S. Phetteplace, Mer. Centra! Franklin Process 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., C. R. Ewing, Mer. 

GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. C. E. 
Honeycutt, Mgr. 

GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave.. 
New York City. Sou. Office & Warehouse, 1101 8. 
Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sou. Sales Offices & Warehouses: Atlanta, Ga., E. 
H, Ginn, Dist. Mgr.; Charleston, W. Va.. w:. L. 
Alston, Mer.: Charlotte, N. C., E. P. Coles, Mgr.; 
— Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mgr.; 

E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Oklahoma 
City. Okla., F. B. Hathaway, B. F. Dunlap, Mgrs. 
Sou. Sales Offices: Birmingham, Ala., R. T. 
Brooke, .Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. McKin- 
ney, Mger.; Pt. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mgr.; 
Knoxville, Tenn., A. B. Oox, "Mgr.: Louisville, Ky., 

B. Myrick, Mer. Memphis, Tenn., a. O. Mc- 
fariane, Mgr.; Nashville, Tenn., J. 8H. Barksdale, 

New Orleans, La.. B. Willard, Mgr.; Rich- 
penal | Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mgr.; San Antonio, Tex.. 
I. A. Uhr, Mer. Sou. Service Shops: Atlanta, Ga.. 
Ww. dz Seibert, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex., W. F. Kaston 
Mgr.; Houston, Tex., F. OC. Bunker, Mgr. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hobo- 
ken, N. J. Sou. Reps.: p 
St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; C. N. Enapp, Commerci 
Bank Bidg., Charlotte, N. Cc. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Phone 5071, 
Greensboro, N. C. Geo. A. McFetters, Mgr.., Char- 
lotte, N. ©. Phone 4255, E. J. McFetters, Supt., 
A. Hill, grepresentative, 238 Oakland Ave., 
Spartanburg. 8. C. 

GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps.: 
Ralph Gossett, 904 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. 
C.; Hammer & Kirby, Gastonia, N. C.; Belton oC. 
Plowden, Griffin, Ga. 

GOOD YEAR TIRE AND RUBBER CO., INC., 
THE, Akron, Ohio. Sou. Reps.: W. C. Killick, 205 - 
207 E. 7th St., Charlotte, N. C.: Eckels, 141 

Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, FPla.; Boyd Arthur, 
113- 15 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; String- 
er, 500-6 N. Carrollton Ave., New Orleans. La:; E. 
M. Champion, 709-11 Spring St., Shreveport, La.; 
Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave. North, Birming- 
ham, Ala.: B. S. Parker, Jr., Cor. W. Jackson and 
Oak Sts., ‘Knoxville, Tenn.: E. W. Sanders, 209 E. 
Broadway, Louisville. Ky.: H, R. Zierach, 1225-31 
W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


HALTON’S SONS, THOS., “‘C’’ and Clearfield, 


Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Re ‘Dennis J. Dunn, P. O. 
Box 1261, Charlotte, N. eo” 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New 
York City. Sou. Reps.: Chas. C. Clark, Box 274, 


Spartanburg, 8. C.: Samuel Lehrer, Box 265. 
S8partanburg, 5. C.; W. G. Shull, Box 923, Green- 
ville, Textile Supply Co.. 30 


8. C.: 
Market &t.. 


. Summers Hdw. Co.; Knoxville, W. 
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HAYWOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, INC., New 
York City. Sou. Office: Reynolds Bidg., Winston- 


Salem, N. C., -Holt Haywood, Mer. 

HERMAS MACHINE co., N. J. Sou. 
Specialty Co.. P. O. Box 520, Char. 
otte, N. 


HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO., THE, Sandusky, 
Ohio. Sou. Offce, Plant and Reps.: P. O. Box 1538 
Richmond, Va., 8. K. Taylor, Mer. C. A. Van Wag- 


ner, Sou. Rep., Hotel Robert E. Lee, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: J. . Keith, 525 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Atlanta. Ga.: A. Brit- 
tain, 820 Comer Bldg., Birmingham, Ala.; Porter 
H. Brown, P. O. Box 656, Chattanooga, Tenn.: H. 
J. Waldron and D. O. Wylie, P. O. Box 663. 
Greensboro, N. C.: R. J. Maxwell, P. ©. Box 1241, 
Greenville, S. C.: G. FP. Davis, 418 N. 3rd St 
St. Louls, Mo., for New Orleans, La 

HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Office and Plant: 244 Forsyth St., s.W., At- 
lanta, Ga., Guy L. Melcher, Mer. Sou. Reps.: E. 
M. Terryberry, 208 Embassy Apts., 1613 Harvard 
St., Washington, D. C.; Guy L. Melcher, 
Atlanta Office. 


HYRGOLIT, INCORPORATED, Kearny, N. J. 
Southern Reps.: J. Alfrel Lechier, 519 Johnston 
Charlotte, N. C.; Belton Plowden, Griffin, 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO., 328 Broadway, New 
York City. Sou. Reps. : C. F. Burney, 5631 Willis 
Ave., Dallas, Tex.; E. C. Malone, 1013 Glenn Bidg.. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou: Rep.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., "Charlotte, N. C. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, Ohto. Sou. 
Office: 1200 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C., 
Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agent. Sou. Warehouses: 
Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N. 
. Sou. Rep.: Claude B. Lier, P. ©. Box. 1383, 
Greenville, S. C.: Luke J. Castle, 2121 Dartmouth 
Place, Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, 2027 Morris 
Ave., Birmingham. Ala. 


LAVONIA MFG, CO... Lavonia, Ga. 


LOCKWOOD-GREENE ENGINEERS, INC., 100 E. 
42nd St., New York City. Sou. Office: Montgomery 
Bldg., Spartanburg, Ss. C., R. E. Barnwell, V. P. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF 
RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC., Passaic, N. J. 
Sou. Offices and Reps.: The Manhattan Rubber 
Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Pifth Ave., Birmingham, Ala.; 
Alabama— Anniston. Anniston Hdw. Co. Co.: Bir- 
mingham, Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent): Bir- 
minghbam, Long-Lewis Hdw. Co.; Gadsden, Gads- 
den Hdw. Co.;: Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. & Supply 
Co.; Tuscaloose, Allen & Jemison Co.; Montgomery, 


Teague Hardware Co. Florida—Jacksonville, The - 


Cameron & Barkley Co.; Miami, The Cameron & 


Barkley Co.; Tampa, The Cameron & Barkley Co.: 


Georgia— -Atianta, Atlanta Belting Co.; Augusta, 
Bearing Parts & Supply Co.; Columbus, eS 
Watson (Special Agent); Macon, Bibb Supply 
Co.; Savannah, D. DeTreville (Special Agent). 
Kentucky—-Ashland, Ben Williamson & Co.: Har- 
lan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, ‘Graft- 
Pelle Co. North Carolina—Charlotte, Matthews- 
Morse Sales Co.; Charlotte, Chariotte Supply 
Co.; Fayetteville, Huske Hdw. House; Gastonia, 
Gastonia Belting Co.; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.: 
High Point, Beeson Hdw. Co.; Lenoir, Bernhardt- 
Seagle Co.; Rockingham, Roy Walker (Special 
Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South Caro- 
lina-—-Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charleston, The 
Agent); Wilmington, Wilmington Iron Works: 
Cameron & Barkley Co.; Clinton, Industrial Cupply 
Co.;. Columbia, Columbia Supply Co.; Greenville, 
Sullivan Hdw. Co.;: Sumter, Sumter Machinery Co.: 
Spartanburg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga, Belting & Supply Co.; Johnson City, 

Savage Co.: 
Nashville, Buford Bros., Inc. P. 
Carter, 62 North Main St.. Greer, 5. (Phone 
186). Salesmen: E. H,. Olney, 101 Gertrude St., 
Alta Vista Apts.. Knoxville, Tenn.; C. P. Shook. 
Jr.. 1031 North 30th 8t., Birmingham, Ala. 


MARSTON CO., JOHN P. 247 Atiantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: C. H. Ochs, Hotel Charlotte, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., 2560 
Ave., New York City. Sou. Plant, Saltville, Va., E. 
A. Hults, V.-Pres. Sou. Office: First Nat’! Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Fred ©. Tilson, Mgr. Sou. 
Reps.: E. M. Murray, E. M. Rollins, Jr., J. W. 
Ivey and B. T. Crayton, Charlotte Office; R. OC. 
Staple, Box 483, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Z. N. Holler, 
208 Montgomery St., Decatur, Ga.;: J. W. Edmis- 
ton, Box 570, Memphis, Tenn.; V. M. Coates, 807 
Lake Park, Baton Rouge, La.; T. J. Boyd, Adol- 
phus Hotel, Dallas. Tex. 


MAUNEY STEEL CO., 237 Chestnut 8t., Phile- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Aubrey Mauney, Burling- 
ton, N. C.; Don L. Hurlburt, 611 James Bidg., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel Bt... 
Hartford, Conn. Sou. Reps.: E. W. Hollister, P. O. 
Box 563, Charlotte, Ba C.: R. B. Moreland, P. O. 
Box 895, Atlanta, 


MORTON WORKS, Columbus, Ga 
Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., INC., 
40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. Office & Ware- 
house: 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.. W. H 
Willard, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: J. 1. White, W. 'L. Bar- 
ker, C. KE. Blakely, Chariotte Office: J. T. Chase, 
Americans Saves. Bk. Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: H. A. 
Rodgers, 910 James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; eS 
E. Shuford, Jefferson Std. Life Bidg., Greensboro, 
N. C.:; E. L. Pemberton, 342 Dick 8St., Fayetteville, 
N. C. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, N. J 
Southern Reps.: 
Charlotte, N. C.; G. H. Small, 310 Sixth St., N.E., 
Atianta, Ga.; Warehouse. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Ex- 
change St., Providence, R. Ll. Sou. Office = 
Warehouse: 131 W. First 8St., Charlotte, N. C. 
Reps.: L. E. Taylor, Charlotte Office: C. D. Tay. 
lor, Bou. Agent, Gaffney, 8. C.; Otto Pratt, Ga 
ney, 8. C.: BH. L. Lanier, Shawmut, Als.; Roy s 
Clemmons, 936 W. Peachtree Atlanta . Ga. 
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NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT co. ? 
992 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 60 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. Thoma- 
son, Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Warehouses: Charlotte, 
N. C., Spartanburg, S. C., New Orleans, La., At- 
lanta, Ga., Greenville, 8. C. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., New York, N. ¥. 

Sou. Div. Office and Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga. 
W. McCann, Div. Mer., Atlanta, Ga.; E. Moline, 
Augusta, Ga.; R. H. Bailey, Memphis, Ten 
Canny, Greensboro, N. C.; L. H. Gill, New gt 
La.: W. A. McBride, Richmond, Va.: P. F. Wright, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. C. Leonard, ‘Div. Mer., Bt. 
Louts, Mo.: W. B. Mix, Dallas, Tex.: C. A. Ormsby, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; G. C. Polley, Houston, Tex.; H. 
J. Steeb, St. Mo.; G. W. Tennyson, Peoria, 
Ill.; B. C. Browning, Tulsa, Okla.: R. M.. Brown- 
ing. we City, Mo.; H. Bryan, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.: C. L. Fischer, St. Louls, Mo. 

PERKINS & SON, INC., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: Fred H. White, Independence Bldz.. 
Charlotte, N. C 

PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO., 121 8. Third 8t., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Southern Reps.: Chas. H. Stone. 


Charlotte, N Paper Makers Chemical Corp., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

PLATT’S METALLIC CARD CLOTHING CO., 
Lexington, . U. 8S. Agent, La L. Hill, Box 407. 


N. 
Lexington, N. C. Sou, Reps.: et Stegall, Cra- 
merton, N. C.: R. L. Burkhead, "burner Bidg., Lex- 
ington, WN. C. 


ROCKWEAVE MILLS, LaGrange, Ga., Wm. H. 
Turner, Jr., V.-Pres. and Gen. Mer. Sou. Reps.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Hamner & 
Kirby, Gastonia, N. C.; J. M. Tull Rubber & Sup- 
ply Co., 285 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga.; Young & 
Vann Supply Co., 1725 First Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala.: Mills & Lupton Supply Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.: Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 8. . 


C.; Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, S. C.: Noland 
Co., Inc:, Roanoke. Va. 
SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St., Boston 


Mass. Sou. Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. 
C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agent: Branch Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Fred P. Brooks, Mgr.; Spar- 
tanburg, S. C.. H. P. Worth, Mer. 

SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. 
Waretiouse, Greenville, S. C. Sou. Reps.: W. T. 
Smith, Box 349, Greenville, 8. C.; I. G. Moore, 301 
N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. : 

SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., At- 
lanta, Ga 

SHAMBOW SHUTTLE CO., Woonsocket, R. 1. 
— Rep.: M. Bradford Hodges, Box 752, Atlanta. 

a. 

SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION, Paterson, N. 
Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, 


SIRRINE & CO.. J. E.. Greenville, 8. C. 

SOLVAY SALES CORP., 61 Broadway, New York 
City. Sou.’ Reps.: Chas. H. Stone, 822 W. More- 
head St., Charlotte, N. C.; Burkhart-Schier Chem- 
ical Co., 1202 Chestnut St., Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Woodward Wight Co., 451 
Orleans, La.; J. A. Sudduth & Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Miller-Lenfesty Supply Co., Tampa, Miami 
and Jacksonville. Fla. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER co., Charlotte, 
N. C., Wm. H. Monty, Mer. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn 


Sou. Office and Warehouse: 552 Murphy Ave., 8.W. 
Atlanta, Ga., H. C. Jones; Mgr.; Sou. Reps.: Hor- 
ace E. Black, P. O. Box 424, Charlotte, N. C. 

STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office and Plant: 62) 
E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. C. H. E. Littlejohn, 

gr. .. W. O. Jones and C. W. Cain, 
Greenville Office. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Avyeée.. 
New York City. Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg.,; Char- 
lotte. N. C. Ira L. Griffin, Mgr. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. O., E. 
A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer. 


TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT CO., THE, 1001 Jeff- 
erson Standard Bidg., Greensboro. N. ©. Bidney 8 


Paine, are Ga.-Ale. Rep., Robert A. Morgan, 
Rome, Ga. 


FINISHING MACHINERY OO., THE, 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office, 909 Johnston Bidg.. 
Charlotte, N. C., H. G. Mayer, Mgr. 


U 8 BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. 
H. Sou. Monticello, Ga, Division ); 
Greenville, Johnson Ci enn. Sou. Reps 
Bidg., Charlotte. 


U. &. RING TRAVELER co., Aborn 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: Wm. P. Vaughen, 
Box 1792, Greenville, 8. B. Land, Box 
Marietta. Ga. Stocks at: Textile Mill: Supply Co oA 
Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.: 
Carolina Mill Supply Co.. Greenville, 8. C.; Bu lli- 
van Hdw. Co., Anderson, 8. &.* Fulton Mill Supply 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. 
Reps.: W. A. Kennedy Co.. Johnston Bidg., Ohar- 
lotte, N. C.: Carolina Specialty Co., 1223 Brevard 
Court, Charlotte, N. C. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. 
I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses: 615 Third National 
Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C., A. B. Carter, Maer.: 
520 Angier 'Ave.. N.E., Atlanta, Ga., B. F. Barnes. 
Mgr. Sou. Reps.: B. P. Barnes, Jr., Atlanta Office: 
A. D. Carter and N. H. Thomas, Gastonia Office. 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bld h 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Sou. Offices: Whitin Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. W. 
H. Porcher and R. I. Dalt ton, Rik 1317 Healey 
Rep M. P. Thomas, 

otte ce; I. Win 
WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING OO., 


®, Mass. Bou. Re 
ritth wee Durham, 2000 Bast 
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Cotton Consumption 
Put At Low For Year 


Washington.—Activity in the cot- 
ton industry declined further in 
June, consumption totalling 320,783 
bales, compared with 332,439 in 
May, according to figures compiled 
by Census Bureau. Consumption in. 
Tune, 1931, records oe, was 453,- 
001 bales. 


June was the 
recorded so far this year, and was 
nearly 168,000 bales less than the 
high figure of 488,655 reported for 
March. For the eleven months of 
the. cotton year ended with June, 
consumption totalled 4,590,447 bales, 
against 4,812,090 in. the correspond- 
ing period last season. Until May 
consumption of cotton has remained 
consistently above that of last sea- 
son. 

The reduction in activity last 
month was also reflected in the num- 
ber of active spindles, which totalled 
30,651,914, against 21,639,352 in 
May and 25 898 026 in June of last 
year. 

All of the reduction in consump- 
tion in June was centered in the 
South, the bureau reported, where 
274,687 bales were reported, against 
287,655 in May. Consumption in 
New' England was 36,837, against 
35,106 in May, and in all other 
States 9,709, against 9,678. 


Stocks of cotton at the end of June | 


totalled 1,322,793 bales in consuming 
establishments, against 1,643,389 at 
the end of May and 1,131,191 on 
June 30, 1931, and 7,154,241 in pub- 
li¢ storage and at compresses against 
55,490,017 in May and 4,970, 584 last 
June. 

Included in the month’s consump- 
tion, the bureau stated, were 6,026 
of Egyptian cotton, against 6,908 in 
May; 2,832 of other foreign, against 
3,177 and 456 of American-Egyptian, 
against 613. Stocks in consuming 
establishments included 30,590 of 
Egyptian, against 28,816 May 31; 


22,967 of other foreign, against 23,- . 


135, and 5,489 of American-Egyp- 
tian, against 5,688, while stocks at 
compresses and in storage included 
31,357 of Egyptian, against 26,861; 
6.837 other foreign, against 1,893, 
and 10,821 of American-Egyptian, 
against 12,626. 

Linter consumption in June, it was 
shown, was 46,680, against 50,178 in 
May and 61,795 a year ago. Stocks 
at the end of the month included 
294,298 in consuming establishments 
and 45.836 in storage and at com- 
presses, against 304,299 and 48,158, 
respect ively, on May 21, and 289,138 


25 


and 54,931, respectively, on June 30, 
1931. 
June cotton imports were 19,011 


‘bales, against 22,664 in May, and 


14,134 in June of last year, with 
16,578 coming from Egypt; 1,139 
from British India; 775 from China, 
and 419 from Peru. Exports were 
360,205, against 500,871 in May, and 
255,403 in June, 1931, with 80,086 
destined from Japan, 65,657 for Ger- 
many, 46,173 for United Kingdom, 
25,103 for Italy and 22,555 for 
France. Linter exports were 6,260 
bales, against 11,608 in May and 4,- 
218 in June, 1931, with 1,770 going 
to Germany, 1,350 to Japan, 981 to 
United Kingdom, 850 to Canada, 847 
to France and —~ to the Nether- 
lands. 


Cotton Show . 
Continued Gains 


Washington.—Cotton exports for 
ninth consecutive month showed a 
gain during June as compared with 
the same month last year. 

The Department:of Commerce an- 
nounced that cotton exports during 
June were 360,000 bales as compared 
with 255,000 bales in June last year. 
The June exports showed a seasonai 
decline as compared with May when 
501,000 bales were exported. 

The seasonal decline occurred in 
shipments to practically all countries, 
the department said, with substantial 
reductions in shipments to the United 
Kingdom, Italy and Canada. Exports 
to Greece, Sweden, Portugal and 
China were above those during May. 

Shipments for the eleven months 


_of the cotton season from August to 


June, inclusive, aggregated 8,258,000 
bales, an increase of 1,757,000 over 
the shipments for the corresponding 
period of the 1930-31 season. 


American Bemberg, 
Glanzstoff Calling 
Back Some Workers 


Elizabethton, Tenn. — The plants 
of American Bemberg Corporation 
and American Glanzstoff Corporation 
are calling back a few workers almost 
every day. Glanzstoff has installed 
some new machines and work has 
been done on pipes and other ma- 
chinery. Bemberg recently had a lay- 
off, but not enough to close any de- 
partments of the mill entirely. All 
units were working some people. 

Persons resuming work in the mills 
are required to fill out new applica- 
tions, just as they did when they first 
applied for work, even to taking 
physical examinations. 
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COTTON MILL FOR SALE 


8500 Spindles, 260 Looms, 360 H. P. 
New Diesel Engine, Brick Buildings, 
Good Tenant Houses, Good Labor 
Conditions. Exceedingly cheap—Good 
terms—Low Taxes. For further infor- 


mation write C. M.,. care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 
WANTED—Position as overseer cloth 


room; age 35, experienced on bleached, 
dyed (both sulphur and vat) finished, 
calendered and napped goods. Also 
sheetings, drills, chambrays, tickings, 
denims and drapery goods; also broad- 


cloth and print goods. Best references. 


Address Box 23, Langley, S. C 


WANTED—Position as shipping-billing 


clerk, stenographer, general clerical 
work. Male, single, age 24, experience 
Six years. References. Address Box 23. 


Langley, S. C 
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J. FRED WELCH 
Offers For Sale 


12,000 No. 4, Dixon One Piece saddles 

3,000 44%4x6™% fibre head spools 

2.500,000-10-in. straight steel heddles 

10-in. roving cans 85 cents each 

Large quantity 4x5 and 4x6 wood head 
spools 

12-7x3% Whitin speeders 

10-Hopedale fancy twisters, new at- 


tchments 
Write, wire or telephone your in- 
quiries 
Box 763 


Charlotte, N. C. 


WAN TED—Job as experienced shipping 
and warehouse clerk. Can verify freight 
rates and charges on all shipments. 
Will eall for interview. Also experi- 
enced in general accounting. Satisfac- 
tory references guaranteed. R. F. A., 
care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


word, each insertion. 


per inch, one insertion. 


Classified Rates 
Set Regular “Want Ad” Style, without border or display lines—4c per 


Minimum charge, $1.00. Terms—Cash with order. 


Set Display Style, with headings in larger type and border—$3.00 


RULED FORMS 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


Bill Heads 
Statements 


LETTERHEADS 
on any quality of paper and enyelopes to match’ 


Pay Roll Envelopes 
Loose Leaf Systems and Binders 


Factory Forms 
Invoices 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 
Many Mill Forms Carried in Stock 


118 West Fourth St. 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
Phone 3$-2972 


Charlotte, N. C. 


July 21, 1932 


British Spinners Study 


Pneumatic Feeding Unit 

A new patent pneumatic feeding 
unit for cotton openers is attracting 
considerable interest in the British 
cotton spinning industry, particularly. 
in view of the recent Government re- 
port on dust in cardrooms, Manches- 
ter advices state. 

The new machine is effective as a 
dust extractor, and in some respects 
it compares with the Shirley cage 
which has been designed for this pur- 
pose. Although described as a pneu- 
matic feed for an opener, the unit is, 
in effect, a form of cage exhauster or 
condenser incorporating a high-speed 
cage on which the cotton is drawn by 
the powerful suction of an overhead 
fan. The thin sheet of cotton accum- 
ulating on the cage is easily perme- 
ated by air, and fine particles of dust 
and leaf are drawn through the per- 
forations of the cage and discharged 
into the dust chamber. The cotton 
carried around by the cage is re- 
moved by a stripping roller which 
rotates in the same direction as the 
cage and throws the cotton into the 
feed passage of the Buckley cylinder. 
To this passage clean air is admitted 
through the inlet passing in the usual 
way through the cylinder part. 

This method of delivering cotton 
to the Buckley cylinder is certainly 
unusual, but by dispensing with the 
usual system of feed rollers or ped- 
als, it is claimed that the cotton is 


| kept free from pressure so that the 


maximum amounting of opening and 
cleaning occurs. 

The unit not only serves as a dust 
extractor and a feeding agent to the 
cylinder (or hopper feeder, if desir- 
ed) but it can be used to draw cotton 
from the previous machine, which 
may be some distance away. In this 
case it is functioning in the same 


Way as a cage exhauster, and may 


draw the cotton through several sec- 
tions of dust trunks for cleaning and 
a certain amount of opening. 

In a typical lay-out including this 
new unit and working as a single- 
process installation, the machines 
would consist of hopper bale opener, 
dust trunks, pneumatic feeder to 


Buckley cylinder, dust trunks, hop- 


per feed to scutcher and lap former. 
This opening installation is distinc- 
tive in two respects. In the first 
place it includes an unusually large 
number of dust trunk sections, and 
in the second place the cotton comes 
under no pressure (such as, for ex- 
ample, would be exercised by feed or 
delivery rollers) until it reaches the 
petal feed motion fitted to the 
scutcher part at the end of the se- 
quence. 
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for honest, known, paid 


SOUTHERN ‘'l‘EXTILE BULLETIN 


Here are the Minutes 


. . which the 
business paper 
helps to save 


“Mr. Smith,” calls the secretary. 
The first of a line of waiting sales- 
men, hurriedly collecting hat and 
sample case, enters the buyer’s office. 
A ground-glass door closes behind him. 
The other men shift, recross their legs and 
settle down to wait their turn. It won't be 
long now. | 

And it won't! For the average time given 
to salesmen is brief —heart-breakingly brief, 


sometimes. In retail stores it varies between - 


4 minutes in department stores and’ 21 min- 
utes in furniture stores, with an average for 
all lines of 12 minutes per interview. In in- 
dustrial concerns it is scarcely longer. 

Yet within those few minutes every actual 
sale must be consummated. Here, within the 
walls of one room, across one desk, and in the 
space of a few hundred seconds are focused 
the entire efforts of management, produc- 


| tion, advertising— 


to stand or fall on 
the result of per- 
THIS SYMBOL identifies an 
ABP paper... It stands 


sonal salesmanship. 
Here are the cru- 
cial minutes when 


n must sell. 
circulation; straight-forward a ma ust se 


business methods, and edi- 


And because these selling minutes are so 
few, so precious, it is important to save them 
for actual selling, to free the hands of sales- 
men for the important work which can only 
be done face to face with the buyer. 

It is here that the business paper is of un- 
told value to the manufacturer. For it reaches 
in advance the man behind the ground-glass 
door. In its pages can be said beforehand 
everything that must be said as a preliminary 
to effective personal selling; to get introduc- 


tions and explanations out of the way; tc 


create friendships and reputations; to clear 
the decks for two-fisted selling. 

Because the business paper of today deals 
so authoritatively and constructively with 
the problems of its industry, profession or 
trade, it not only passes through the ground- 
glass door, but it is read, thoroughly and 
attentively, by the man who constitutes the 
manufacturer’s most important single objec- 
tive. His interest makes the business paper 
the key to saving crucial selling minutes. 


tiviel deeidieds thas ineuve This publication is a member of the Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
reader interest... These are - 4 Cooperative, non-profit organization of leading publications in the 
the factors that make a val: industrial, professional and merchandising fields, mutually pledged 
uable advertising medium. to uphold the highest editorial, journalistic and advertising standards. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 


TWO-NINETY-FIVE MADISON AVENUE 
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GUILLETS ROLLERNECK 


Perfect length control 
and no creeping OF 
inter changeable case hardened penchang of 
neck, concentric and perfectly 
through entire length 


Perfectly centered 


No strain On threads. 
Quickly andeasily in 
§round taper like shankof stalled No number ing 
ail Mock auto axie 
Contact surface complete at 

all powts 


Entre streiri on 5” 


Greater 
strength no 
sSweiing of first boss 
or loose necks 


Only way to permanently overcome loose roller necks 
and stop that uneven yarn and excessive end breakage. 
Eventually—Why Not Now? 


DIXIE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Inc. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


THE 
IMPROVED EYE 


Dobby Loom Cords 
and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 
Millbury, Mass. 


PRINTING 
All Kinds of 
MILL and OFFICE 
FORMS 


DAVID CLARK, Owner 


WASHBURN 
PRIN TING 
Company 


P.O. Box 974, 18 W. 4th St., Charlotte, N C. 


Books That Will Help You With 


Your Problems 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 


By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 


_ A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
_ lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


| “Practical Loom Fixing” 

| | (Third Edition) 

| By THomas NELSON 

| Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 
_ ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price. 
| $1.25. 

| “Carding and Spinning” 

| By Geo. F. Ivey 

| A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price. 
$1.00. | 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. Tompkins 
Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $1.00. 
“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wm. C. Dopson, B.E. | 
A book dealing with just. that phase of dyeing 


which constitutes the day’s work of the average mil] 


dyer. Price, $1.50. 


“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 
By I. C. NoBie 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
size. Price, 50c. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing 
CHARLOTTE, N, 


We also Manufacture 
2 


